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PREFACE 


The  Home  Economics  Conference  whidi  was  held  at  the  Alabama 
Girls  Technical  Institute,  Monteallo,  January  28-30,  1915,  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of  Home  Economics  in 
general  with  special  reference  to  the  work  in  this  State.  Invitations 
were  sent  to  teachers  of  Home  Economics,  to  principals  of  county 
High  Schools  and  to  others  interested  in  the  Home  Economics  move- 
ment. The  result  was  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  meeting. 
The  program  was  carried  out  as  printed  below. 

The  round  table  discussions  were  especially  helpful  and  inter- 
esting and  manifested  an  earnest  desire  for  better  work.  The  re- 
ports of  the  work  being  done  in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Florida, 
and  the  discussions  of  rural  schools  were  not  only  interesting  but 
were  very  suggestive  and  indicated  lines  which  we  need  to  pursue 
in  carrying  the  work  forward. 

Everyone  was  interested  in  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  Chil- 
ton County  through  the  trained  nurse  and  community  organization, 
as  reported  by  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Moran.  The  evening  addresses 
gave  a  broad  view  of  the  possibilities  in  the  study  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  of  its  practical  and  cultural  value.  Throughout  the  con- 
ference there  was  a  spirit  of  earnestness  and  a  desire  for  better 
work  which  speaks  well  for  the  future.  Whether  or  not  Home  Eco- 
nomics fulfills  its  purpose  in  the  State  rests  largely  with  the  teachers, 
and  it  is  worthwhile  to  get  together  for  study,  for  discussions  and 
for  gaining  inspiration  and  a  broad  outlook. 

After  the  program,  some  of  the  papers  as  presented  are  pub- 
lished. We  regret  that  we  could  not  obtain  copies  of  all  the  addresses 
and  talks  that  were  made. 


PROGRAM 

HOME  ECONOMICS  CONFERENCE  JANUARY  28,  29,  30,  1915 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  28 
7:30  P.  M.    President  Palmer,  Presiding 

The  American  Home Dr.  B.  V.  B.  Dixon 

President  Sophie-Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Rural   School   Conditions J.  L.   Sibley 

Rural  School  Inspector,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY   29 

9:00  A.  M.     Miss  Keys,  Presiding 

Round  Table  Discussion  of  Difficulties  in  Teaching  Home  Economics 

10:00  A.  M.     General  Assembly 
Talks  by  Former  Graduates  to  Students  and  Members  of  Conference 

10:30  A.  M.     Miss  Stallworth,  Presiding 
Report  of  Work  Done  in  Alabama 
In  the  State  at  Large — 

Organization  of  Extension  Work L.  N.  Duncan,  Auburn 

Special  Agent,  Extension  Work 

The  Movable  School Miss  Nellie  Tappan 

The  Homemakers  Club Miss  Madge  Reese,  Auburn 

In  a  County Mrs.  Helen  Marshall,  Thorsby 

In  an  Agricultural  School Pres.  W.  C.  Blasingame,  Evergreen 

In  Library  Extension  Work Miss  Olive  Mayes,  Montevallo 

1:30  P.  M.     Miss  Crumpton,  Presiding 
Home  Economics  in  the  High  School 

In  the  City  High  School Principal  C.  A.  Brown,  Birmingham 

fProf.  J.  R.  Rutland,  Auburn 

In  the  County  High  School k„     *    t    c.    mi,  tt   •         •* 

"'       ^  I  Prof.  J.  S.  Thomas,  University 

State  High  School  Inspectors 

In  the  State  of  Mississippi Miss  S.  W.  Gunter 

Professor  of  Home  Science,  I.  I.  &  C,  Columbus 

In  the  State  of  Florida Miss  Stella  Palmer 

State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee 

3:30  P.  M.     Miss  Patterson,  Presiding 
What  We  Are  Doing — Round  Table  Discussion. 

7:30  P.  M.    President  Palmer,  Presiding. 

Address Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar 

Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Address Mr,   J.   S.   Moran,   Thorsby 


PROGRAM— Continued 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30 

9:00  A.  M.    President  Palmer,  Presiding 

Rural  Schools — 

Problems  of   Rural  School  Life:    How  Can  the   Teacher  Help 
to  Solve  Them? Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar 

School   Gardening Prof.   S.  L.   Chestnutt 

jMiss  Funk,  Montevallo 
Play   Ground   Work ^^.^^  hazier,  Muscoda  Mines,  Bessemer 

Rural   Social   Life Miss   Brooke 

The  Outlook  for  the  Future N.  R.  Baker 

Editor  Alabama  Educational  Exchange 


The  American  Home 

Dr.  Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon,  President  Sophie  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans 

When  men  and  women  are  engaged  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  a 
specialty,  and  particularly  when  they  are  called  upon  to  devote  prac- 
tically their  entire  time  to  teaching  one  subject,  it  is  only  natural 
that  this  concentration  of  their  attention,  this  careful  and  consistent 
observation  of  detail  and  method  in  connection  with  their  work 
should  obscure  in  no  little  degree  the  importance  of  its  relation  to 
other  forms  of  work  and  the  larger  aspects  of  life.  A  proper  sense 
of  proportion  is  apt  to  be  lost,  and  the  specialty  in  which  one  is  in- 
terested occupies  too  exclusively  the  field  of  attention.  And  this 
separation  or  restriction  of  the  subject,  so  necessary  to  its  develop- 
ment and  the  perfection  of  its  details  is  liable  to  involve  a  loss  of 
its  importance  and  value.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  from  time  to 
time  to  pause  in  the  pursuit  of  our  individual  aims  that  we  may  take 
a  survey  of  the  larger  field  in  which  our  particular  vocation  occupies 
only  a  limited  space. 

In  addressing,  therefore,  a  group  of  teachers  and  students  espe- 
cially interested  in  domestic  science  I  have  chosen  to  consider  the 
relation  which  that  particular  subject  sustains  to  the  larger  one  of 
home  influence  and  surroundings,  and  especially  that  form  of  home 
which  has  been  developed  in  our  own  land. 

The  matter  of  household  service  is  usually  so  closely  identified 
with  questions  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  that  one  does  not  usually 
take  time  to  consider  that  a  proper  attention  to  these  is  vitally  con- 
nected with  matters  of  home  infiuence,  and  the  resultant  lives  of  the 
members  of  the  family.  Even  if  we  confine  our  subject  to  the  three 
details  above  mentioned  it  is  easily  possible  to  show  their  great  value 
in  the  economy  of  life.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
preparation  for  home-making  and  home-keeping  involves  matters  of 
supreme  importance,  and  that  the  proper  understanding  of  our  sub- 
ject opens  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  higher  forms  of  knowledge 
and  culture  such  as  would  justify  great  endeavor,  and  satisfy  our 
worthy  ambition.  Even  in  the  satisfaction  of  these  elementary  de- 
mands of  the  home,  in  meeting  the  claims  of  food,  raiment  and 
shelter,  in  satisfying  mere  physical  needs  of  the  household,  there  is 
abundant  opportunity  to  cultivate  practical  judgment,  artistic  aspira- 
tion and  moral  control  which  together  conspire  to  the  upbuilding  and 
strengthening  of  fine  character  and  have  their  issues  in  forms  of 
complete  manhood  and  womanhood  which  constitute  the  most  valu- 
able result  of  all  educational  endeavor.  On  occasions  like  this,  there- 
fore, it  is  worth  while  to  review  our  work  in  the  light  of  that  which 
it  implies  in  the  development  of  individual  men  and  women  and  of 
society  at  large,  that  we  may  convince  ourselves  of  the  wide  reach- 
ing importance  of  those  activities  which  from  the  view-point  of  our 
daily  routine  may  have  seemed  small  or  insignificant. 
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A  correctly  balanced  meal,  eaten  under  proper  conditions,  with 
attractive  surroundings,  with  such  social  intercourse  as  shall  stim- 
ulate mutual  good  will  and  esteem,  constitutes  an  achievement  which 
implies  practical  knowledge,  artistic  taste  and  personal  culture.  This 
practical  knowledge  is  directly  related  to  science  and  the  study  of 
chemistry,  biology,  physiology  and  other  subjects.  The  artistic  taste 
which  is  necessary  in  the  decoration  of  the  table,  in  the  furnishing 
of  the  home,  and  the  adornment  of  the  person  depends  upon  an 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  urges  the  study  of  art.  Consideration  for 
others  manifest  in  the  prevention  of  waste,  regard  for  individual 
taste  and  feeling,  and  the  stimulation  of  domestic  affections,  lays 
the  basis  for  moral  control  and  is  a  discipline  resulting  in  a  deter- 
mination of  character  whose  far-reaching  effect  in  after  life  cannot 
be  calculated.  It  is  evident  to  one  who  will  reflect  that  even  the 
proper  preparation  and  enjoyment  of  a  meal  considered  in  all  its 
various  aspects  is  but  an  indication  of  qualities  in  the  home-maker 
which  cannot  be  confined  to  food  and  adornment  of  the  table,  but 
must  manifest  itself  in  all  the  relations  of  the  home. 

The  meal  itself  as  a  particular  thing  is  but  the  symbol  of  the 
larger  activities  which  overflow  in  every  family  relation,  and  the 
ability  to  perform  those  services  adequately  in  all  respects  may  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  evidence  of  a  power  to  effect  a  complete 
and  beautiful  home  relation.  But  this  power,  trained  in  the  home, 
has  a  wider  application  to  the  community.  I  believe  the  teacher  of 
home  economics  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  so  far  from 
home  life  being  a  restriction  to  women  they  should  come  to  look 
upon  it,  and  they  should  strive  to  develop  it,  as  an  avenue  through 
which  they  must  enter  the  outer  world,  that  they  may  bring  those 
energies  and  sentiments  which  the  true  home  inspires  and  which 
applied  to  our  social  order  would  strongly  tend  to  strengthen,  purify 
and  beautify  it. 

However,  the  most  important  result  of  teaching  home  economics 
is  the  dignity  and  importance  which  it  gives  to  the  work  of  building 
a  home.  And  in  all  our  teaching  of  minor  details,  even  in  the  devel- 
opment of  scientiflc  and  economic  data  upon  which  the  subject  rests, 
one  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  deeper  and  more  lasting  signifl- 
cance,  and  those  cultural  and  spiritual  motives  which  give  inestimable 
durability  and  value  to  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago,  many  of  us  remember  it  well,  when  the 
problems  of  the  household  first  were  thought  worthy  of  scientific 
analysis,  and  the  elementary  principles  of  cooking  were  first  taught 
in  our  public  schools.  So,  though  the  development  of  this  subject 
has  been  remarkable,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written  and  spoken 
about  it,  it  is  not  surprising  to  realize  its  importance.  It  is  safe  to 
estimate  that  we  in  America  waste  far  more  food  than  we  consume, 
and  it  is  also  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  us  eat  without  any 
regard  for  or  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  our  bodies  or  the  nutritive 
value  of  our  food.     This  ignorance  is  responsible  for  an  incalculable 
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economic  loss,  not  only  because  we  as  a  people  consume  so  much 
that  is  of  no  benefit,  and  thus  must  pay  heavily  for  what  is  value- 
less, but  because,  through  bad  cooking  and  the  use  of  improper  foods, 
we  impair  our  health,  lower  our  industrial  efficiency,  develop  vicious 
habits  of  living,  all  of  which  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  and  prosperity.  America  is  rich  in  all  the  natural  sources 
of  wealth,  and  just  because  of  this  abundance  we  have  become  prod- 
igal and  careless,  more  so  perhaps  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world  and  are  now  beginning  to  learn  that  our  bad  habits  must  be 
corrected  if  we  would  prevent  disaster;  so  everywhere  efforts  are 
being  made  for  the  conservation  of  our  resources,  the  forests,  the 
minerals,  the  soil,  improvement  of  methods  in  business,  in  agricul- 
ture, in  engineering,  in  all  the  materials  and  activities  which  may  be 
essential  to  future  success.  But  there  is  no  reasource  so  important, 
so  vital  to  this  success  as  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  great  industrial 
population  whose  labor  will  achieve  it,  and  to  secure  these  conditions 
of  success  the  workers  must  be  properly  fed.  To  understand  what 
this  means  we  have  made  appeals  to  psychology,  to  chemistry,  to 
biology  and  other  sciences  since  these  must  furnish  convincing 
answers  to  our  various  problems.  And  thus  to  the  women  in  mil- 
lions of  homes  who  are  too  busy  themselves  with  procuring  and  pre- 
paring food  for  all  these  workers  we  must  somehow  bring  the  find- 
ings of  science — and  teach  the  lessons  of  healthful  and  economic 
living. 

The  housekeeping  methods  of  our  grandmothers  are  out  of  date, 
and  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  modern  home  as  the  spinning  wheel 
or  the  loom.  New  inventions,  new  industries,  and  new  demands  upon 
the  interests  and  activities  of  women  are  creating  for  them  a  differ- 
ent world  than  that  in  which  their  ancestors  lived.  So  rapid  are  the 
changes  that  the  time-hallowed  custom  of  mothers  teaching  their 
daughters  will  no  longer  suffice.  Her  instruction  even  if  it  need  not 
be  corrected,  should  at  least  be  supplemented  by  art  and  science  as 
taught  in  the  schools.  When  one  considers  the  fact  that  no  other 
industry  in  the  world  compares  with  this  one  either  in  the  number  of 
workers  employed  or  in  the  importance  of  its  effect  upon  the  indi- 
vidual happiness,  one  must  admit  that  no  other  subject  deserves 
more  careful  and  sympathetic  treatment.  If  in  other  industries 
money  is  earned,  here  it  is  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage;  if  in 
field  or  factory  one  must  apply  efficient  methods  of  work,  and  elim- 
inate all  forms  of  waste  either  of  material  or  effort,  in  the  home 
also  the  same  principles  must  be  applied  in  order  to  attain  the  high- 
est results.  If  it  is  wise  to  adopt  labor-saving  devices,  the  discov- 
eries of  science  in  the  production  of  wealth,  why  should  not  the  same 
policy  be  equally  useful  in  conserving  it  for  the  needs  of  the  family; 
and  if,  finally,  humane  consideration  for  the  comfort,  health,  recrea- 
tion and  general  contentment  of  the  wage  earner  has  been  found  to 
stimulate  him  to  greater  interest  and  efficiency,  why  should  not  the 
same    policy   prove    even    more    effective   when   used    for   the   wage- 
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saver.  And  yet,  in  this  most  extensive  of  all  industries,  we  find  the 
least  attention  given  to  the  elimination  of  wasted  materials  or  wasted 
effort.  Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  introduce  labor-saving 
devices  into  the  average  home  to  convince  the  woman  herself  of  the 
excessive  and  unnecessary  labor  causd  by  defective  architecture, 
bad  arrangement  of  her  kitchen,  want  of  proper  plumbing,  the  use 
of  elaborate  furniture  wrongly  supposed  to  be  beautiful,  or  many 
other  matters  of  which  she  has  possibly  taken  no  notice.  Yet  if  home 
making  is  to  become  a  science  or  an  art,  if  women  are  to  be  relieved 
from  the  mere  drudgery  of  unnecessary  labor,  they  must  learn  and 
must  apply  the  lessons  which  science  and  art  have  to  teach  them. 
Tradition  and  custom  fail  us  too  frequently  when  applied  to  modern 
conditions;  the  work  of  women  no  less  than  the  work  of  men  must 
be  guided  and  controlled  by  methods  determined  in  the  laboratory, 
the  class  room  and  the  studio. 

But,  although  the  conditions  of  modern  life  have  become  quite 
different  from  those  of  former  times,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  preserve  in  the  American  home  the  influences 
and  special  characteristics  which  grew  up  in  our  colonial  and  later 
history,  and  which  determined  in  no  small  degree  the  policy  and 
character  of  the  American  people.  Under  the  hard  conditions  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  this  country,  in  the  long 
struggle  with  the  wilderness  and  hostile  natives  there  arose  a  re- 
sourcefulness and  independence,  a  neighborliness  which  were  re- 
flected later  in  the  democratic  institutions  which  we  now  possess. 
As  long  as  our  country  possessed  the  frontier,  ever  pushing  west- 
ward, these  qualities  persisted  and  strengthened.  So  urgent  were 
the  demands  upon  the  time  and  efforts  of  the  elders,  that  children 
perforce  grew  up  subject  to  little  constraint  except  that  which  was 
imposed  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation  in  which  they  lived.  The 
frontier  always  has  been  the  nursery  of  freedom,  of  self-reliance  and 
of  loyalty  among  neighbors.  And  when  the  time  came  that  these 
characteristics  must  be  embodied  in  our  institutions  it  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  find  expression  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  our  national  and  state  constitutions. 

The  idea  which  developed  in  these  primitive  times  and  which 
still  we  profess  as  the  ideal  of  our  American  life  is  that  of  "equal 
opportunity  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none."  Even  though  we 
have  thus  far  fallen  short  of  realizing  this  high  standard  it  persists 
as  the  goal  of  our  endeavor.  At  the  begining  of  our  national  history 
the  idea  that  all  men  were  born  free  and  equal  was  stated  as  a  con- 
viction, and  today,  though  we  may  express  it  differently,  equality  of 
opportunity  and  of  justice  remain  as  an  ideal  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  who  believe  in  American  democracy. 

In  the  colonial  family  and  neighborhood  artificial  distinctions 
and  preferences  had  no  place.  Old  world  institutions  which  had 
been  introduced  but  which  no  longer  applied  to  new  conditions  being 
useless  tended  to  disappear.     Caste  and  class  were  no  longer  to  be 
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tolerated,  primogeniture  and  the  law  of  entail  of  property  were 
abolished,  and  numberless  other  radical  changes  came  to  pass,  all 
looking  toward  a  larger  freedom  for  all  men.  But  it  is  to  the  spirit 
of  the  colonial  family  that  we  owe  all  this  and  the  colonial  neighbor- 
hood which  was  only  the  larger  and  more  inclusive  family.  And  if 
the  spirit  which  they  cherished  and  which  has  created  our  national 
life  is  to  continue  with  us  to  sustain  our  liberties,  our  people  must 
preserve  it  in  their  family  relations  as  a  sacred  heritage.  Here  must 
be  developed  mutual  esteem  and  affection,  deference  to  the  rights  and 
independence  of  the  children  as  well  as  the  adults — a  practical  and 
orderly  service  in  which  all  members  of  the  family  shall  take  part — 
which  shall  strive  for  the  comfort,  welfare  and  education  of  all — 
and  which  shall  result  in  producing  independent  and  capable  men  and 
women. 

But  along  with  the  institution  of  slavery  there  grew  up  in  the 
Southern  half  of  this  country  a  different  type  of  family,  aristocratic 
in  character,  with  a  culture  very  like  that  developed  among  the  no- 
bility of  Europe.  Sustained  by  slave-produced  wealth,  which  gave 
ample  leisure  and  almost  irresistible  power,  yet  offset  and  restrained 
by  profound  religious  convictions  and  human  sentiments,  this  form  of 
family  developed  beautiful  ideas  of  courtesy,  hospitality  and  chivalry, 
with  intense  personal  pride  or  selfrespect  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any 
other  civilization,  and  now,  although  slavery  has  passed  away  and 
the  distinction  between  classes  has  almost  disappeared,  the  ideals  of 
this  Southern  family  still  persist  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  the  existence  of  an  aristocratic  class  is  con- 
trary to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  American  democracy,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  our  people  seems  to  require  that  no  institution  of  this 
character  shall  persist  in  our  country,  nevertheless  the  heritage  of 
Southern  culture  is  so  precious  to  our  civilization,  so  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  best  types  of  men  and  women  that  we  should 
cherish  and  retain  it  in  any  scheme  of  family  life.  If  on  the  other 
hand  our  national  life  requires  that  children  shall  be  trained  in  the 
colonial  spirit  of  independence,  self-reliance,  toleration  and  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  it  requires  no  less  the  graces  of  life,  the  broad 
hospitality,  the  generosity  of  spirit,  the  fine  courtesy  of  manner 
which  mark  the  essential  intercourse  of  the  well-bred  Southern  lady 
or  gentleman.  Whatever  excellence  the  past  may  have  achieved  for 
us  in  the  way  of  power  or  of  culture  should  be  jealously  guarded  in 
the  interest  of  our  children,  recognizing  that  the  real  heritage  of  the 
past  does  not  consist  in  material  things  but  in  the  capacities  and 
sentiments  of  the  people. 

Historically  the  American  nation  has  an  English  foundation: 
although  some  of  the  early  colonists  came  from  other  sources  such 
as  France  and  Holland,  the  initial  or  chief  development  of  its  colonial 
character  were  essentially  English.  Later  immigration  brought  mil- 
lions of  people  from  Germany  and  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and   although   many  of  these   have   been   desirable   additions   to   our 
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population,  yet,  they  have  come  to  us  with  the  traditions  and  preju- 
dices of  their  native  lands;  and  although  they  may  be  sympathetic 
with  a  number  of  our  free  institutions  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  cherish  with  the  same  intimate  sympathy  the  ideals  of 
the  family  or  of  society  to  be  found  in  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent. 
Their  family  life  is  modelled  on  the  plan  which  governed  their  father- 
land, and  conduced  to  sentiments  and  practices  not  easily  harmon- 
ized with  those  of  this  country,  for  the  principles  of  monarchy  are 
instilled  into  the  members  of  the  family  when  the  head  is  autocratic 
and  arbitrary,  while  those  of  democracy  will  be  found  where  home 
government  cherishes  and  develops  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
household.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  look  to  the  families  of  our  Anglo- 
Americans  for  the  preservation  of  American  ideals. 

For  the  reason,  therefore,  that  the  mid-south,  stretching  from 
Virginia  to  Oklahoma,  is  the  most  thoroughly  Anglo-American,  it  is 
to  this  section,  represented  by  this  present  gathering,  that  we  must 
look  with  hopeful  confidence  for  the  support  of  whatever  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  free  institutions.  In  the  rural  districts  of 
the  South  we  have  the  nearest  approach  to  the  colonial  conditions 
under  which  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  fostered.  Here,  also,  we  still 
cherish  the  traditions  of  courtesy  and  hospitality  which  characterized 
the  South  before  the  war.  It  is  true  that  the  war  left  the  South  im- 
poverished and  compelled  it  to  build  up  its  prosperity  anew  and  on 
another  foundation  than  that  of  slave  labor;  it  is  true  also  that  the 
need  for  material  success  compelled  it  to  forego  many  of  the  refine- 
ments of  life  which  formerly  were  here;  nevertheless  the  essential 
character  of  the  people  remains  what  it  was,  and  in  this  new  era  of 
prosperity  there  springs  up  on  all  sides  a  demand  that  the  old  ideals 
be  restored,  and  that  the  South  shall  again  assert  and  maintain  the 
claim  that  it  represents  the  most  consistent  and  the  most  desirable 
characteristics  of  the  American  spirit. 

The  schools  have  their  part  to  play  in  presenting  this  clearly  to 
the  minds  of  our  people,  and  in  the  process  this  department  of  in- 
struction, Home  Economics,  should  take  upon  itself  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  the  American  home  and  see  to  it  that  here  where  conditions 
are  most  favorable  to  its  successful  building,  it  shall  carefully  incul- 
cate whatever  is  beautiful,  efficient  or  of  good  report,  that  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  past. 
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Home  Economics  in  the  Agricultural  Schools 

W.  C.  Blasingame,  President  Second  District  Agricultural  School,  Evergreen 

The  published  curriculum  of  the  various  Agricultural  Schools 
show  the  actual  equipment  of  teacher  and  school,  and  the  time  given 
to  this  subject  in  the  schools  proper.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  but 
one  are  doing  something  along  this  line.  I  am  persuaded  that  if 
more  funds  had  been  spent  for  equipment  of  this  department,  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  farm  demonstration  or  farm  equipment,  the 
worth  of  the  schools  would  be  more  appreciated  by  the  people.  I  am 
glad  that  our  superintendent  has  forced  this  much  into  the  schools. 

The  time  has  come  for  home  economics  to  be  taught  not  only  to 
the  pupils  in  schools,  but  to  the  mothers  at  home.  If  these  schools 
are  to  give  value  received  they  must  serve  the  people  at  large,  rather 
than  the  few  in  regular  attendance.  To  do  this  takes  time,  energy, 
strngth,  persistence,  and  money,  all  of  which  may  be  had  more 
abundantly  than  we  made  use  of  in  the  past. 

The  plan  for  getting  this  money  that  we  follow  will  be  briefly 
given;  for  this,  I  believe,  was  Dr.  Palmer's  purpose  in  asking  me  to 
make  this  report.  In  the  selection  of  a  teacher  of  the  subject  I 
looked  for  one  capable  of  doing  extension  work  and  willing  to  do  it. 
Then  I  began  a  campaign  for  funds  to  support  the  work.  It  requires 
a  substitute  teacher  for  half  time — the  time  Miss  Thomas  gives  to 
this  work.  It  increased  Miss  Thomas's  time  from  ten  to  twelve 
months.  It  required  a  way  to  travel  so  that  the  work  could  be  done 
in  half  time.  Rent  for  a  car  for  this  time  was  secured,  and  enough 
funds  to  meet  all  expenses,  as  follows:  $600.00  already  provided  for 
her  school  salary,  $350.00  from  the  Tomato  Club  work,  and  $200.00 
from  the  county  to  aid  this  Tomato  Club  and  Home  Economics  dem- 
onstration work.  This  meets  all  the  expenses  of  the  work,  and  pro- 
vides a  constant  field  worker  from  the  school. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  either  the  president  or  the  agriculturist 
visits  many  of  the  schools  and  the  fathers  of  the  tomato  girls  along 
with  Miss  Thomas  and  encourages  efforts  at  diversified  farming,  gives 
directions  along  lines  of  work  in  which  the  parents  are  interested, 
such  as  the  growing  of  clovers,  fruits,  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  stock  on  hand.  These  visits  could  not  be  made  so 
extensive  but  for  the  car  arranged  for  the  transportation  of  the 
Tomato  Club  organizer. 

While  my  training  was  along  the  old  Classic  Course  of  study,  and 
my  work  for  some  years  was  confined  to  such  work,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  teacher  who  gets  a  vision  of  the  great  things  pos- 
sible of  accomplishment  along  these  lines,  and  sees  the  great  need  of 
them,  has  a  truer  idea  of  serving  human  needs  than  any  of  the  classic 
devotees  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  this  good  day  of  Prohibition 
Legislatures  and  Home  Economics  Conferences. 
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Home  Economics  in  City  High  Schools 

Chas.  A.  Brown,  Central  High  School,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

"Public  schools  fulfill  their  function  only  when  they  relate  them- 
selves intimately  to  the  social  needs  of  the  time  and  place  in  which 
they  are  established."  Most  of  us  will  agree  to  this  statement  made 
by  one  of  the  most  careful  writers  on  present-day  education.  We 
will  agree  also  in  acknowledging  that  this  standard  is  not  fully  met 
by  any  system  of  public  schools.  However  far  schools  may  yet  be 
from  the  ideal,  it  is  a  distinct  gain  to  have  general  agreement  in 
such  matters. 

When  we  analyze  the  factors  that  enter  into  the  problem,  we  see 
at  once  the  difficulty  of  achieving  the  standard.  In  the  first  place, 
our  American  cities  are  made  up  of  a  heterogeneous  population  of 
rather  distinct  social  classes  and  varied  economical  interests;  there 
are  the  native  born,  the  foreign  born;  the  wealthy  and  those  of 
smaller  means;  the  cultured  and  the  ignorant;  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  professional,  commercial,  industrial,  artistic,  and  domestic 
occupations,  together  making  up  a  very  complex  factor  of  aptitudes, 
resources  and  ambitions;  all  to  be  served  by  this  institution — the 
public  school.  To  meet  the  conditions  of  this  factor  the  schools  in 
cities  are  organizing  along  very  broad  and  liberal  lines. 

An  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  individuals  who  attend 
the  schools  reveals  elements  just  as  varied.  Individuals  differ  in 
native  ability,  temperament,  in  physical,  mental  and  moral  qualities. 
From  the  study  of  these  individuals,  educators,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  are  generally  agreed  that  "the  student's  efficiency  and  his 
present  and  future  happiness  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  his  training  is  in  harmony  with  his  natural  aptitudes,  pro- 
vided they  are  worthy,  rather  than  to  the  extent  in  which  his  train- 
ing is  in  opposition  to,  or  at  cross  purposes  with  his  natural  bent." 
Here,  again,  we  have  an  additional  problem  extremely  difficult  of 
solution;  few  individuals  are  able  to  determine  for  themselves,  or 
have  others  determine  for  them  their  special  aptitudes.  Hence,  one 
of  the  main  problems  of  the  high  school  is  gradually  "to  discover  for 
the  individual  his  dominant  powers  and  to  train  these  to  the  highest 
degree  in  the  time  and  with  the  means  available." 

Social  and  individual  interests  and  well  being  demand  that  indi- 
viduals shall  find  in  the  high  schools  those  courses  of  study  which 
will  the  better  fit  them  for  the  realization  of  their  powers.  Among 
other  things,  this  means  that  all  pupils  shall  not  be  required  to  take 
the  same  course,  a  fact  that  has  gradually  dawned  upon  the  high 
schools.  Under  the  old  scheme  discipline  was  the  ideal,  and  it  mat- 
tered not  whether  the  pupil  was  to  continue  in  school  after  finishing 
the  high  school,  or  whether  he  was  to  enter  immediately  on  practical 
affairs,  or  whether  he  was  to  remain  in  school  for  one,  two  or  three 
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years,  the  training  was  the  same.  The  argument  was  that  those 
studies  that  best  fitted  for  continued  schooling  were  those  that  would 
best  prepare  him  for  his  vocation. 

A  new  theory  is  being  formulated,  and  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  value  of  the  old,  is  arguing  in  this  way,  "if  mental  discipline  be 
the  ideal  for  those  who  are  to  continue  their  schooling,  may  not 
subjects  that  have  real  content  for  practical  life  also  be  made  to 
furnish  mental  discipline  equal  to  that  provided  by  the  traditional 
subjects  which  have  largely  lost  their  social  applications?"  This 
question  has  not  been  definitely  settled  by  educators,  but  it  is  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  our  people,  who  are  making  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously,  evaluations  of  our  high  schools.  We  may 
accordingly  expect  more  and  more  in  answer  to  the  social  demand 
that  the  high  school  shall  not  only  fit  students  for  college,  and  pro- 
vide for  those  who  want  it,  a  broad  and  liberal  culture  even  though 
they  do  not  expect  to  go  to  college,  but  also  provide  practical  train- 
ing for  those  who  must  get  the  elements  of  vocational  training  in 
the  one,  two  or  three  years  they  are  to  remain  in  school. 

This  social  demand  is  not  new,  nor  is  the  ideal  in  the  school 
new;  for  high  schools  of  various  types  have  given  conscious  answer 
to  both  the  ideal  and  the  demand.  The  thing  that  is  new,  is  the 
change  of  emphasis,  so  that  the  so-called  practical  aim  is  becoming 
co-ordinate  with  the  others.  It  isn't  that  culture  is  no  longer  de- 
manded; it  is  demanded.  The  difference  is  that  culture,  "which  is 
training  in  the  ability  to  interpret  life  aright  and  to  make  it  yield 
both  happiness  and  social  benefit",  is  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tical as  well  as  from  the  traditional  subjects.  Culture  has  its  prac- 
tical side  in  social  service.  In  high  schools,  particularly,  "education 
for  education's  sake"  is  being  enlarged  by  the  conception  that  "an 
education  to  be  good  must  be  good  for  something." 

The  introduction  into  the  high  schools  of  manual  training  for 
boys  and  domestic  science  and  art  for  girls  is  a  part  of  the  larger 
movement  to  make  the  high  schools  more  serviceable  to  the  pupils 
who  attend  them. 

To  this  intelligent  audience  in  the  environment  of  this  splendid 
technical  school  the  term  home  economics  may  have  a  very  definite 
meaning.  To  people  generally,  no  such  clear  ideas  exist;  educational 
writers  use  various  terms  to  indicate  the  content  of  the  subject,  to 
show  its  relation  to  the  home  and  to  certain  sciences.  Household 
science  and  art,  household  craft,  Euthenics,  domestic  science,  home 
economics,  are  some  of  the  terms  employed.  Home  economics  is 
the  one  in  most  general  use.  It  includes  all  that  has  been  included 
in  the  terms  domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  together  with  the 
more  recently  developed  industrial,  economic,  and  hygienic  aspects 
of  home  activities.  One  college  teacher  says  the  term  includes 
"physics,  chemistry  and  physiology,  bacteriology  and  sanitation, 
home   decoration   and   administration,   the   selection   and   cooking   of 
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foods,  marketing,  serving,  home  nursing  and  nutrition,  designing, 
drafting,  garment  making,  study  of  textiles  and  fibres,  and"  (for  fear 
of  leaving  out  something),  "sociology".  This  is  rather  a  pretentious 
program;  certainly  it  includes  everything  that  most  schools  could 
attempt,  and  many  desirable  things  that  high  schools  do  not  attempt. 
Most  of  these  topics  enter  in  a  more  or  less  elementary  way  into  the 
courses  in  technical  schools  of  practical  art  for  girls,  and  some  of 
them  in  general  high  schools  in  progressive  cities. 

The  subject  in  connection  with  the  schools  has  a  long  history. 
Some  phases  of  home  economics  are  recommended  for  school  by 
Commenius  in  the  seventeenth  century,  while  many  others  in  the 
same  and  succeeding  century  emphasized  the  educational  value  of 
household  activities.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Pestalozzi  began  actual 
experimental  work.  In  the  eighteenth  century  needlework  had  a 
high  social  status  and  was  found  in  most  private  schools  for  girls, 
because  it  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  "finishing  education"  for  well- 
born girls.  Cooking,  laundry  work,  housewifery  had  very  little  recog- 
nition in  Europe  or  America  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  such  work  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  technical 
schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

The  development  is  explained  as  a  part  of  the  modern  movement 
for  an  education  that  will  better  fit  for  daily  life.  Though  the  move- 
ment originated  outside  the  schools  as  an  effort  to  better  the  home- 
life  of  the  people,  like  many  other  such  movements,  it  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  schools  because  of  manifest  importance  in  human  welfare. 
The  earlier  realization  of  the  desirability  of  this  work  in  the  high 
school  has  developed  into  a  positive  conviction  that  its  importance 
compels  its  adoption  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 
This  conviction  is  strengthened  by  the  growth  of  preventive  medicine 
and  hygiene,  by  the  movements  that  have  under  consideration  the 
amelioration  of  home  conditions  and  the  improvement  of  domestic 
work,  and  by  the  educational  value  of  the  subject  itself, — all  practical 
matters  that  interest  school  people. 

Educational  values  of  the  different  subjects  in  high  school  courses 
are  judged  by  many  standards.  One  standard  of  judging  values  is 
"the  responses  aroused  in  the  student".  "We  know  that  these  re- 
sponses depend  on  the  degree  of  the  interest  developed,  and  that 
the  interest  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  pupils  comprehend 
the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  activities  surrounding  them,  and  on 
the  personality,  equipment  and  skill  of  the  teacher. 

Since  courses  in  home  economics  tend  to  adjust  young  women 
more  readily  and  completely  to  the  larger  social  life  in  which  they 
are  to  take  their  places  and  tend  to  fit  them  to  develop  their  feminine 
powers,  they  have  a  large  social  and  practical  value.  These  courses 
have  intellectual,  aesthetic  and  cultural  values  also.  Properly  ad- 
ministered under  competently  trained  teachers  we  can  readily  agree 
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to  the  following  statement  of  aims  of  such  work,  given  by  a  thought- 
ful student  of  education.  The  aims  given  are:  "To  cultivate  habits 
of  accuracy,  orderliness,  system,  economy  of  time,  energy  and  ma- 
terial; to  inculcate  certain  scientific  principles,  the  mastery  of  which 
will  increase  a  girl's  efficiency  as  a  home-maker;  to  make  thoughtful 
workers;  to  create  a  high  ideal  of  home  life;  and  the  realization  of 
the  dignity  of  work;  to  show  the  relation  of  the  home  and  its  indus- 
tries to  general  knowledge,  and  to  social  and  economic  conditions;  to 
give  skill  in  some  of  the  practical  arts  appropriate  to  girls;  to 
strengthen  the  moral  qualities  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  purposeful- 
ness;  to  develop  the  taste  and  wisdom  "to  choose  the  best  instead 
of  the  useless,  the  lasting  instead  of  the  cheap,  the  beautiful  instead 
of  the  ugly";  to  give  beauty,  gentleness  and  refinement  to  all  wom- 
anly occupations." 

With  such  desirable  aims  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  the 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  girls  who  are  taking  domestic 
economy  courses  in  the  8,097  high  schools  of  the  United  States  as 
shown  by  the  tabulation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  reports 
for  the  year  1909-10  and  the  percentage  of  students  taking  other  sub- 
jects. The  percentages  given  by  one  writer  who  made  the  calculation 
are  as  follows: 

Latin,  German  and  French  82.6 

Algebra  and  Geometry   87.7 

English   Literature    57. 

Rhetoric    55. 

Domestic  Economj'^ 3.8 

The  3.8  per  cent,  is  the  percentage  of  all  pupils.  Eight  per  cent, 
would  be  a  liberal  estimate  of  girls  registered  in  the  strictly  Domestic 
Economy  courses.  The  percentage  of  girls  taking  some  work  in  the 
course  would  be  much  larger  in  city  high  schools  if  figures  were  avail- 
able, for  only  those  are  registered  in  the  Domestic  Economy  course 
who  are  taking  all  the  work  outlined  for  the  course  for  the  different 
years.  In  the  Birmingham  High  Schools  for  instance,  55  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  are  taking  sewing,  millinery,  cooking,  or  household  manage- 
ment as  an  elective,  while  the  Birmingham  high  schools  are  not  cred- 
ited in  the  report  with  any  girls  taking  the  course.  But  granting 
that  the  percentage  is  as  high  or  higher,  it  is  small  in  comparison 
with  that  in  other  subjects.  The  percentage  seems  small  also  In 
view  of  the  past  census  report  which  shows,  that  of  American  women 
twenty-five  years  old  and  over,  86.7  per  cent,  are  married. 

Some  explanation  of  this  condition  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  very  few  city  high  schools  have  a  distinct  course  which  is  labeled 
Home  Economics,  though  most  city  high  schools  give  some  work  in 
sewing,  cooking,  and  household  management;  and  furthermore  in  the 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  work  offered  is  new  and  is  elective;  that  com- 
petently  trained    teachers    and    adequate    equipment    are    expensive; 
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that  in  the  opinion  of  some  people  such  matters  can  be  taught  at 
home,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  others  such  matters  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  intuition  and  inspiration  of  women  when  necessity 
drives  them  to  it. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  the  courses  in  leading 
cities  would  be  of  interest,  but  lack  of  time  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper  precludes  anything  more  than  some  general  statements  about 
the  courses  in  a  few  cities  and  an  attempt  to  generalize  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  found  in  those  cities. 

Boston  has  fourteen  public  high  schools,  nine  general  and  five  spe- 
cial. In  the  general  high  schools  household  arts  and  science  are  author- 
ized and  may  count  with  music,  and  drawing,  15  points  of  the  76  re- 
quired for  graduation.  One  of  the  special  schools  is  a  "High  School  of 
Practical  Art  for  Girls,"  in  which  the  work  is  organized  to  meet  special 
needs,  and  in  which  extensive  work  is  offered  in  home  economics. 

All  the  high  schools  of  St.  Louis  are  general  high  schools,  and 
all  offer  as  an  elective,  work  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects for  girls. 

In  Cincinnati  the  curricula  are  divided  into  academic  and  techni- 
cal. Domestic  science  is  offered  as  one  of  the  courses  in  the  academic 
type,  which  is  designed  for  those  students  who  seek  a  general  edu- 
cation or  who  expect  to  go  to  college.  Among  the  technical  courses 
is  found  a  course  in  "industrials  for  girls,"  in  which  the  work  is  or- 
ganized to  meet  varying  needs  and  "to  teach  students  in  the  first 
two  years  the  fundamental  principles  of  many  trades." 

In  Chicago,  "household  arts"  is  found  as  one  of  the  eleven  four- 
year  courses  offered  in  the  high  schools,  and  it  is  also  found  as  one 
of  the  two-year  courses  whose  aim  is  vocational  in  character. 

In  the  Cleveland  technical  high  schools  extensive  courses  are 
provided.     Some  work  is  offered  in  the  general  high  schools. 

Detroit  makes  the  same  offering  in  each  of  its  five  high  schools. 
Domestic  science  and  art  are  elective  subjects  that  girls  may  select 
in  every  course.  The  recently  established  technical  high  school  will 
doubtless  provide  a  good  course  in  household  arts. 

In  Indianapolis,  Newark,  Milwaukee,  it  is  possible  by  the  elec- 
tion of  subjects  for  girls  to  get  a  good  course  in  some  phases  of  home 
economics. 

In  the  courses  in  Los  Angeles  we  find  such  subjects  as  domestic 
chemistry,  home  architecture  and  sanitation,  home  nursing,  dietetics, 
household  management,  laundering,  health,  distributed  among  the 
six  high  schools  in  some  of  the  66  courses  offered. 

In  the  general  course  in  the  New  York  high  schools  girls  may 
elect  cooking  for  three  or  four  periods  per  week  in  the  second  or 
fourth  year.  In  the  girls'  technical  course,  domestic  science  and  art 
are  prescribed  five  periods  per  week  the  first  year,  and  nineteen 
periods  per  week  the  second  year  in  one  of  three  groups  designated 
as  the  dressmaking  and  embroidery  group,  the  milliner's  group,  and 
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the  designer's  group,  and  twenty-one  periods  per  week  in  the  group 
already  selected  the  third  year,  which  is  the  last  year  in  this  course. 
In  the  manual  training  course  for  girls,  a  year  of  sewing  and  dress- 
making, four  periods  per  week,  is  given  the  second  year;  a  year  of 
cooking,  four  periods  per  week,  and  a  year  of  millinery,  four  periods 
per  week,  both  in  the  third  year,  and  further  work  in  sewing  and 
dressmaking  for  four  periods  per  week  the  fourth  year. 

In  Birmingham  sewing  has  been  given  to  all  girls  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades  for  one  fifty-minute  period  weekly  since  1899- 
1900.  The  emphasis  is  mainly  on  manipulation.  Cooking  began  in 
the  elementary  and  high  schools  in  1906,  and  in  the  same  year  sew- 
ing was  introduced  in  the  high  school  with  somewhat  broader  aim. 
The  work  in  sewing  in  the  high  schools  is  elective,  and  may  be  taken 
for  any  two  years  of  the  high  school  course.  The  work  in  cooking 
and  household  management  is  elective  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
course  for  three  periods  per  week,  one  period  being  devoted  to  theory 
work  and  two  periods  to  laboratory  work.  It  is  possible  for  a  girl  to 
earn  3.2  out  of  the  32  credits  required  for  graduation  provided  she 
takes  all  the  work  offered  in  each  year..  By  a  system  of  home  study 
credits  in  household  economics,  she  may,  if  taking  the  work  in  the 
school,  earn  four  credits  toward  graduation.  All  details  of  the  work 
offered  in  Birmingham  high  schools  are  given  in  the  "Course  of 
Study,"  a  number  of  copies  of  which  may  be  found  on  the  table.  As 
the  system  of  home  credit  is  somewhat  new  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
take  a  few  minutes  to  give  the  details  of  the  plan. 


BIRMINGHAM    HIGH    SCHOOLS 
Home  Study  Credits  in  Household  Economics. 

1.  Students  taking  high  school  courses  in  Household  Economics 
may  be  credited  for  acceptable  work  done  at  home,  provided  appli- 
cation for  such  credits  is  made  in  advance  by  the  parent. 

2.  Work  for  which  credit  is  desired  must  be  done  according  to 
regulations  and  instructions  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  House- 
hold Economics. 

3.  Credits  may  be  given  for  work  in  Domestic  Science  (cooking, 
house  work)  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  credit  for  each  semester. 

4.  Credits  may  be  given  in  Domestic  Arts  (plain  sewing,  dress- 
making, mending,  millinery,  fancy  work)  to  the  extent  of  two-tenths 
credit  for  each  semester. 

5.  Parents  of  applicants  for  credits  in  Domestic  Science  shall 
keep  a  daily  record  of  work  done  by  pupil,  and  render  to  the  high 
school  insructor  a  monthly  report  covering  the  character  and  amount 
of  work,  and  time  devoted  to  the  work,  and  shall  state  that  the  pupil 
has  received  no  aid  except  that  of  direction  and  supervision. 

6.  For  credits  in  Household  Arts,  the  articles  made  shall  be 
submitted  for  examination  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  super- 
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visor  of  Household  Economics  and  the  high  school  instructor,  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  from  the  parent  to  the  effect  that  the  pupil 
has  received  no  aid  except  that  of  direction  and  supervision. 

We  see  then  that  the  scope  of  the  work  offered  in  the  high 
schools  of  cities  varies  widely  in  different  schools  and  that  no  ideal 
course  has  as  yet  been  evolved.  In  some  cases,  courses  have  been 
organized  with  a  view  to  securing  college  credits,  in  some  cases,  the 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  phase  of  the  subject  for  which  the  teacher 
is  best  qualified,  in  other  cases,  the  courses  in  high  schools  varies 
with  the  previous  training  of  the  students  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  with  the  probable  future  plans  of  the  students.  There  is  great 
variety  also  occasioned  by  the  type  of  the  high  schools.  In  the  class- 
ical high  schools  the  subject  is  either  neglected  or  is  offered  as  a 
requirement  for  one  year,  or  as  an  elective  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
years;  in  manual  training,  technical,  practical  arts  high  schools,  and  in 
trade  schools  extensive  work  is  offered  often  in  connection  with  busi- 
ness methods  in  case  of  students  who  expect  to  become  wage  earners 
in  this  line.  "The  controlling  aim  in  all  schools  is  to  give  students 
an  insight  into  the  industries  that  affect  the  home  and  national  life, 
into  possibilities  of  greater  economy  in  living,  and  the  development 
of  high  ideals  of  woman's  responsibilities.  The  courses  are  being 
gradually  related  to  instruction  in  art,  science,  industrial  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  home  sanitation,  chemistry  of  foods,  nutrition 
dietaries  and  menus,  and  household  management,  home  furnishing, 
and  a  study  of  costume." 

On  the  whole,  progress  is  being  made  in  city  high  schools  in  the 
solution  of  one  of  its  most  important  problems — that  of  improving 
the  domestic  life  of  the  people  by  giving  the  girls  training  that  will 
make  them  more  efficient  in  the  home.  The  city  high  schools  can 
and  do  teach  girls  to  cook,  not  merely  to  prepare  candy,  puddings 
and  meringes,  and  such  things,  but  solid  fare,  based  on  food  values, 
and  give  them  the  necessary  elements  in  a  meal  and  in  a  complete 
dietary.  Some  high  schools  are  teaching  girls  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween fresh  and  storage  eggs,  how  to  use  substitutes  when  butter 
goes  to  prohibitive  prices,  how  to  utilize  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  and 
nutritious  left-overs;  how  to  detect  colorings,  preservatives  and 
adulterants,  by  getting  definite  instruction  in  the  chemistry  of  such 
matters,  and  many  other  useful  applications  of  the  sciences  of  physi- 
ology, physics  and  chemistry. 

The  methods  of  heating  and  lighting  a  house,  of  reading  gas, 
electric  and  water  meters,  calculations  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
cooking  with  coal,  gas  and  electricity  are  some  of  the  useful  appli- 
cations of  the  principles  of  physics  that  are  being  made  in  some 
city  high  schools. 

In  the  sewing  classes  in  some  schools  girls  are  being  taught 
dressmaking  and  general  sewing  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  re- 
sourcefulness in  remodeling  clothes  and  hats,  and  their  taste  is  being 
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trained  in  matters  of  color  and  form  and  many  other  useful  applica- 
tions of  the  drawing  work.  Skill  in  home  decoration,  the  selection 
and  placing  of  furniture,  rugs,  pictures,  wall  paper,  draperies,  cur- 
tains, etc.,  are  finding  a  place  in  progressive  high  schools.  The 
classes  are  taken  to  the  markets,  to  sanitary  kitchens  in  hotels,  to 
furniture  stores,  art  stores,  etc.,  where  the  teacher  has  the  courteous 
aid  of  managers,  clerks  and  assistants  in  the  teaching  process. 

Some  attention  is  being  given  to  infant  feeding  and  to  invalid 
cooking  along  with  other  things  that  will  train  girls  for  efficiency  in 
the  home  and  bring  them  into  touch  with  the  larger  social  interests 
of  humanity. 

So  distinct  gains  have  been  made  in  high  schools  that  have 
courses  in  home  economics,  and  while  all  that  was  hoped  for  hasn't 
as  yet  been  realized,  we  can  take  courage,  work  harder,  while  wait- 
ing for  better  text  books  and  for  more  teachers  who  are  better  trained 
for  the  work.  We  must  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in 
studying  social  conditions,  and  in  trying  to  educate  that  part  of  the 
public  that  is  as  yet  antagonistic,  and  to  make  more  friendly,  by  the 
character  of  the  work  done  that  part  of  the  public  that  insists  on 
results.  This  enthusiasm  of  the  schools  and  some  of  the  people 
should  not  make  us  attempt  too  much.  It  is  probably  true  in  some 
city  high  schools  that  fewer  things  in  home  economics  should  be 
attempted  and  the  things  done  should  be  done  in  a  better  way. 
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Home  Economics  in  the  County  High  Schools 

J.  R.  Rutland,  State  High  School  Inspector,  Auburn 

I  shall  interpret  my  subject  as  meaning  "What  we  are  doing  now 
in  home  economics  in  the  county  high  schools  of  Alabama  and  what 
our  plans  are  for  the  future."  Last  year  there  were  fifty  county  higli 
schools.  Of  the  forty  visited  by  my  predecessor,  only  fifteen  are  re- 
ported as  giving  instruction  in  either  cooking  or  sewing.  By  a  very 
crude  sort  of  guessing,  I  have  estimated  that  the  average  value  of  the 
equipment  belonging  to  these  fifteen  departments  may  be  thirty-five 
or  forty  dollars.  Some  of  these  have  been  in  existence  three  years 
or  more  and  all  were  established  on  the  initiative  of  the  principals, 
teachers,  and  their  communities. 

As  a  result  of  a  requirement  made  by  the  high  school  commis- 
sion, all  schools  visited  but  two  teach  cooking  and  sewing  or  both. 
Of  the  fifty-three  county  high  schools,  forty-nine  have  equipments 
with  a  total  value  of  $3,880.00,  or  an  average  of  $79.02  per  school. 
The  largest  equipment,  which  is  owned  by  the  Walker  County  High 
School,  is  valued  at  $350.00;  the  smallest  is  given  in  as  worth  $25.00. 
Dale  and  Coffee  counties  value  their  equipment  at  $225.00  each.  Con- 
sidering that  this  is  the  first  year  of  the  requirement,  and  that  money 
is  tighter  than  it  has  been  in  the  last  twenty  years,  this  report  is 
promising. 

Although  the  hurry  call  for  these  courses  has  laid  us  liable  to 
criticisms  of  various  kinds,  the  work  has,  almost  without  exception, 
been  warmly  welcomed.  Some  ungenerous  critics  seem  to  feel  that 
we  are  adding  to  the  drudgery  of  school  or  at  most  frittering  away 
time  on  cake  recipes  and  darning  that  might  be  better  spent  witb 
Latin  or  German.  I  have  heard  of  one  man  who  refused  to  pay  the 
fee  for  his  daughter,  saying  that  she  could  learn  to  darn  at  home 
free.  They  fail  to  see  the  larger  aim  of  our  home  economics  courses 
which  sooner  or  later  must  embrace  all  phases  of  the  woman's  work 
in  the  home.  Others  feel  that  we  are  trying  to  make  cooks,  servant 
girls,  and  waitresses  of  our  girls,  failing  not  only  to  appreciate  the 
ultimate  value  to  future  home-makers  of  training  in  these  subjects, 
but  also  the  value  of  education  through  the  hand  and  the  eye.  Our 
curricula  in  the  past  has  laid  too  little  stress  on  its  training  of  the 
body  to  work  with  the  mind,  and  already  these  working  courses  are 
showing  a  power  to  hold  our  young  people  in  school.  Occasionally, 
too,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  found  teachers  who  seemed  satisfied  to 
have  the  children  do  a  little  cooking  and  sewing,  just  enough  to 
avoid  criticism,  and  to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  requirements.  Of 
course  this  year  we  have  many  teachers  handling  domestic  science 
and  art  who  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  work  to  see  it  in  its 
broader  aspects.  Some  of  them  have  had  very  little  training,  sis 
weeks   in  a  summer  school  or  simply  the  training  received  in  the 
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home.  One  man  who  teaches  home  economics  says  he  got  his  prepa- 
ration through  rather  wide  reading  and  practice  at  home.  In  fact, 
on  account  of  the  small  income  of  our  high  schools,  and  also  of  the 
newness  of  this  work,  we  shall  be  obliged  for  two  or  three  years  to 
depend  upon  teachers  who  are  not  graduates  in  houe  economics; 
and  through  tactful  supervision  and  meetings  of  this  kind  we  must 
develop  in  them  the  larger  vision  of  useful  service  which  these  sub- 
jects involve.  Notwithstanding  these  criticisms  (which  are  exceed- 
ingly few)  and  the  drawbacks  from  the  standpoint  of  unprepared 
teachers,  lack  of  room,  meagre  equipment,  etc.,  the  work  has  been 
well  received.  The  girls  everywhere  enjoy  it,  even  taking  the  courses 
when  they  are  not  required  to  do  so,  and  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  well  trained  teachers,  enthusiastic  for  the  future  of  the  home 
studies  in  school.  I  am  disposed  to  say  at  the  present  time  that  we 
have  done  well  with  opportunities. 

What  we  are  doing  now  is  only  a  small  prophecy  of  what  we 
must  do.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  a  few  lessons  in  cookery, 
we  must  teach  the  chemistry  of  foods,  the  food  value  of  our  various 
plants  and  animal  products,  and  the  requirements  of  healthy  eaters 
so  that  housewives  of  the  future  may  provide  for  the  bodily  needs  of 
her  household.  It  is  not  enough  for  her  to  know  what  a  balanced 
ration  is  and  how  to  get  it  out  of  the  various  foods  at  her  disposal, 
but  she  must  know  how  to  get  the  necessary  ingredients  and  turn 
them  into  palatable  dishes  at  a  reasonable  cost.  In  other  words,  the 
food  problem  involves  budget  making,  home  bookkeeping,  and  market- 
ing. For  rural  wives  at  least  this  problem  includes  also  care  of  poultry 
and  vegetable  gardening.  Our  high  schools  are  already  making  cred- 
itable progress  in  practical  school  gardening  and  the  present  course 
of  study  makes  poultry  raising  optional  for  one  semester.  The 
school  can  and  should  help  our  country  girls  do  this  part  of  their 
work  more  efficiently. 

Likewise  domestic  art  in  schools  should  be  more  than  sewing 
lessons.  It  must  include  such  problems  as  the  designing  of  a  hat,  of 
a  dress,  and  of  patterns  as  well  as  the  various  stitches  and  kinds  of 
fancy  sewing.  The  processes  must  call  into  action  the  constructive 
imagination  as  well  as  the  deftness  of  fingers  in  fancy  work.  Here 
again  enters  the  arithmetic  of  the  household  in  the  question  of  how 
to  get  satisfactory  materials  at  the  most  economical  prices.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  girls  must  know  how  to  recognize  materials  and  detect 
values  in  spite  of  glossy  exteriors.  Where  and  how  to  shop  to  the 
best  advantage,  just  as  in  getting  a  good  food  supply,  is  to  become  a 
school  subject.  Buying  and  making  garments  also  involves  a  question 
of  art,  the  study  of  proportion  and  symmetry  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
cultivation  of  good  taste  in  color  and  pattern  combinations  on  the 
other.  Perhaps  also  when  our  school  girls  begin  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  styles  we  will  not  be  too  dependent  on  the  fashion  plates  of 
Paris  and  New  York  which  may  be  a  good  thing. 
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The  proper  selection  and  preparation  of  food  and  clothing  is  a 
requirement  of  health.  But  health  in  the  home  demands  other  things. 
The  location  of  the  house,  proximity  to  swamps  or  stagnant  waters 
and  the  proper  drainage,  cleanliness  of  the  premises,  even  certain 
matters  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  house  must  come  partly 
under  the  direction  of  the  wife  and  mother.  She  must  not  only  keep 
her  kitchen  spotlessly  clean,  her  bed-room  airy,  and  her  whole  house 
sanitary,  but  she  must  also  be  prepared  to  advise  with  her  husband 
on  other  matters  affecting  health  on  the  farm,  such  as  the  proper 
methods  of  slop  and  sewerage  disposal  and  the  proper  care  of  barn 
and  stables.  She  must  be  prepared  to  carry  on  intelligently  the  war 
of  extermination  against  the  fly  and  the  mosquito.  "An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

Upon  the  woman  on  the  farm,  too,  falls  the  burden  of  nursing 
the  sick  as  well  as  the  rearing  of  the  young.  Her  instruction  at 
school  in  hygiene  and  physiology  should  be  supplemented  by  instruc- 
tion and,  if  possible,  practice  in  nursing  the  sick  and  caring  for  the 
lesser  injuries  and  ailments  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  children  and  men. 
It  may  also  be  well  to  remark  here  that  our  schools  must  in  the  near 
future  give  girls  more  definite  instruction  about  the  care  and  the 
peculiar  functions  of  their  own  bodies  than  is  possible  in  mixed 
classes.  When  we  consider  the  multitude  of  things  affecting  the 
health  of  the  family  and  what  little  thought  is  usually  given  so  im- 
portant a  subject,  the  situation  is  almost  appalling.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  United  States  there  are  always  3,000,000  persons  on  the 
sick  list;  that  the  number  of  preventable  deaths  each  year  is  630,000; 
and  that  the  annual  waste  from  preventable  death  and  disease  is 
$1,500,000,000.  A  grim  humorist  once  said  that  it  was  many  times 
more  dangerous  to  be  a  baby  than  to  have  typhoid  fever.  If  our  girls 
need  any  instruction  at  all  they  need  that  which  will  better  fit  them 
to  be  intelligent  mothers,  home-makers,  and  health  conservers  and 
such  instruction  we  must  give  in  our  county  high  schools. 

There  are  many  other  services  for  which  home-makers  should  be 
trained,  such  as  leadership  in  social  life,  direction  of  reading  in  the 
home,  etc.,  but  I  wish  to  speak  of  only  one  more  which  the  high 
school  may  help  our  girls  to  render  more  satisfactorily.  It  is  the 
matter  of  making  the  house  and  the  premises  pleasant  and  attractive. 
Just  as  good  taste  in  clothes  makes  a  person  more  charming,  so 
beautiful  surroundings  in  the  form  of  shade  trees,  flower  beds,  climb- 
ing vines,  painted  exteriors  make  a  home  more  inviting.  Likewise 
on  the  inside,  well  selected  furniture  tastefully  arranged,  artistic 
pictures,  tinted  walls,  fresh  curtaining,  pretty  ferns  and  flowers  give 
a  house  the  home  atmosphere  and  individuality.  Our  nondescript 
architecture,  ragged  farm  buildings,  beggar-like  rural  school  houses 
with  bare  and  melancholy  interiors,  as  well  as  bare  walls  and  gaudy 
pictures  in  the  home,  too  plainly  betray  our  lack  of  culture.  Here 
again  the  school  must  come  to  the  rescue    and  turn  the  thoughts  of 
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our  girls  toward  the  beautification  of  the  home — and  even  of  the  town. 
This  enlarged  vision  of  home  economics  in  school  has  taken  into 
consideration  only  the  girls  who  enter  our  recitation  rooms.  We  are 
already  reaching  out  into  the  homes  of  the  little  towns  where  most 
of  our  county  schools  are  located  and  through  rural  schools  into  other 
parts  of  the  county.  Our  teachers  are  among  the  chief  factors  in  the 
canning  and  poultry  club  movements  among  the  girls  as  well  as  the 
corn  and  pig  club  work  among  the  boys.  Short-sighted  indeed  is  the 
principal  of  a  county  high  school  who  does  not  actively  strengthen 
and  reinforce  this  means  of  instruction.     But  he  should  look  further. 

Among  the  activities  used  for  local  extension  teaching  are:  (1) 
Lectures  on  various  live  topics,  such  as  "Care  of  Teeth"  by  a  dentist, 
"Keeping  in  Health"  by  a  physician,  "Home  Problems"  by  teacher  of 
domestic  science  or  visiting  extension  agent.  The  Movable  School 
of  Agriculture  sent  out  from  Auburn  is  of  direct  service  in  this  kind 
of  instruction  and  high  school  principles  are  co-operating  extensively. 
(2)  The  class  work  in  sanitation  should  be  so  practical  and  the  san- 
itary conditions  of  the  school  building  and  grounds  should  be  so  per- 
fect that  our  puplis  and  visitors  would  carry  a  little  bit  of  the  good 
leavening  into  the  home  so  that  conditions  even  in  streets  and  public 
buildings  would  be  improved.  Through  home  beautiful,  town  beauti- 
ful, school  and  town  improvement  clubs,  the  school  should  find 
opportunity  of  elevating  conditions  and  preparing  public  opinion  for 
energetic  measures.  Women  will  very  likely  at  an  early  date  be 
serving  on  boards  of  education  in  Alabama  and  when  the  sphere  of 
their  active  leadership  is  still  further  enlarged,  there  will  be  organ- 
ized war  on  mosquitos,  flies,  filthy  court  houses,  ill  ventilated  churches, 
unsanitary  stores  and  meat  markets,  and  muddy  streets  till  they  are 
no  more.  (3)  Civic  clubs  among  women  and  girls — and  even  among 
men  and  boys — not  in  school  are  being  promoted  for  the  attainment 
of  these  ends. 

By  purposeful  visiting  and  demonstrations  among  county  schools, 
the  teachers  of  the  high  schools  are  spreading  this  good  work  all 
over  their  counties.  In  co-operating  with  the  high  school,  one  rural 
school  is  encouraged  to  concentrate  its  activities  in  a  school  garden, 
another  in  manual  training,  another  in  cooking  and  sewing,  another 
in  canning  and  poultry  club  work.  Demonstrations  made  to  rural 
communities  at  the  school  house  are  already  causing  county  schools 
to  add  the  practical  gardening,  sewing,  cooking,  etc.,  to  their  cur- 
ricula. We  hope  also  to  arrange  for  school  meetings  and  fairs  to  be 
held  with  our  county  commencements  or  at  some  other  time,  where 
products  of  the  county  school  garden,  cooking  and  sewing  classes, 
canning  and  corn  clubs  may  be  exhibited  in  competition  for  prizes. 

Finally,  one  important  fact  we  must  remember  is  that  this  home 
economics  work  must  be  adapted  to  our  home  needs  as  they  are. 
The  teacher  must  go  into  the  home  and  learn  conditions  from  kitchen 
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to  garret,  and  through  school  and  community  teaching  begin  the 
work  of  improving  them.  That  much  light  can  be  thrown  on  this 
question  is  shown  by  an  investigation  made  last  year  by  Professor 
J.  B.  Hobdy  on  the  work  of  the  women  in  Alabama  rural  homes.  He 
says: 

"The  reports  show  that  215  of  the  mothers  in  the  349  homes  re- 
ported on  do  all  the  house  work  including  washing,  ironing,  cooking 
and  scrubbing,  and  in  addition  various  other  household  duties  in- 
cumbent on  them;  45  reported  that  all  the  work  except  washing  is 
done  by  mothers  and  daughters;  63  have  washing  and  ironing  done 
for  them;  10  do  all  the  work  but  ironing  and  cooking;  9  others  re- 
ceive help  in  some  phase  of  house-work,  and  only  7  have  all  the 
work  done  by  hired  help. 

"The  distances  from  the  kitchen  to  the  well  range  from  a  few 
feet  to  440  yards.  The  average  distance  the  farm  wife  is  from  her 
water  supply  is  81  feet.  Twenty-eight  of  those  reporting  say  that 
their  water  is  carried  by  hand  300  feet  or  more;  51  reported  water 
carried  150  feet,  or  more,  while  only  9  or  less  than  3  per  cent,  re- 
ported running  water  in  the  kitchen.  Of  those  reporting,  59  said 
that  water  was  carried  to  the  lot  through  pipes  or  troughs  and  to 
the  kitchen  by  hand.  Only  two  reported  the  reverse,  that  is,  that 
water  was  carried  to  the  kitchen  through  pipes  and  to  the  stock  in 
buckets. 

Three  hundred  nine  report  that  water  is  carried  to  the  kitchen  by 
hand  and  very  few  indicate  a  well  on  the  porch. 

The  handling  of  the  kitchen  supply  of  water  is  by  no  means  a 
small  item  when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  for 
an  average  family  it  requires  at  least  four  two-gallon  buckets  full 
per  meal  or  twenty-four  gallons  per  day,  to  be  drawn  from  the  well, 
carried  81  feet  to  the  kitchen  and  handled  at  least  three  different 
times,  making  a  total  of  44  tons  for  the  year.  If  these  figures  are 
too  large,  the  water  for  the  weekly  wash  added  52  times  will  certainly 
make  them  conservative.  The  handling  of  water  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  rural  wife's  daily  occupation — 365  days  in  a  year. 

Of  9  labor-saving  devices  which  might  be  had  in  every  home  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost,  the  reports  show  that  150  have  only  one 
of  them;  90  have  2;  53  have  3;  31  have  4;  11  have  5;  and  2  have  7; 
348  of  the  349  have  sewing  machines;  77  have  washing  machines;  55 
have  wringers;  44  have  mangels,  and  9  have  running  water  in  the 
kitchen..  The  average  number  of  9  labor-saving  devices  and  con- 
veniences named,  is  1%  to  the  family.  Answers  to  a  similar  ques- 
tion asked  relative  to  the  improved  farm  implements  and  labor- 
saving  devices  for  the  father's  farm  work  showed  that  there  was  an 
average  of  4%  for  each  father's  use. 

Of  the  215  who  reported  washing  done  by  their  mothers,  134 
stated  that  it  was  done  in  the  open  without  the  protection  of  a  shel- 
ter;   72   reported   overhead   shelters   provided;    and   only   5   reported 
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especially  prepared  rooms  for  washing;   5  failed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions." 

This  is  our  opportunity.  Our  opportunity  is  our  duty.  Our 
schools  are  just  beginning  to  get  an  insight  into  this  avenue  of  use- 
fulness and  little  has  been  done,  but  the  future  is  ours.  Let  us 
measure  up  to  the  calling  by  fitting  our  schools  to  meet  these  needs 
and  all  other  needs  of  our  rural  and  village  homes. 

Home  Economics  in  the  County  High  School 

James  S.  Thomas,  State  High  School  Inspector,  University,  Ala. 

Mr.  Rutland  has  submitted  here  the  facts  as  to  our  equipment 
for  teaching  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  County  High  Schools 
of  Alabama.  These  statistics  speak  for  themselves.  They  tell  an 
interesting  story  of  growth.  We  have  done  well  for  a  beginning,  but 
it  is  only  a  beginning. 

The  county  high  school  system  is  thoroughly  committed  to  this 
work.  It  is  now  required  in  every  school  in  the  system  except  in 
two  or  three  cases  where  for  special  reasons  it  has  been  passed  by 
temporarily.  In  every  case  where  it  was  left  out  of  the  requirement 
it  was  a  question  of  finance.  When  the  money  necessary  can  be  se- 
cured these  schools  will  be  required  to  begin  this  important  work. 
While  here  and  there  we  find  perhaps  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
courses,  on  the  whole  they  are  immensely  popular.  There  is  no 
longer  need  of  argument  to  justify  the  expense  necessary  to  offer 
the  courses. 

The  question  we  need  to  ask  is,  how  is  this  work  being  done? 
This  is  very  important.  In  many  places  too  little  emphasis  is  put 
upon  the  courses,  the  work  is  carelessly  done,  and  there  is  danger 
of  forming  low  ideals  of  the  work  educationally.  It  is  not  play. 
It  is  not  pastime.  It  is  not  for  girls  who  cannot  doi  the  other  work 
of  the  course.  It  is  for  serious-minded,  thorough  students  who  appre- 
ciate what  an  education  is  and  the  importance  of  mastering  the 
essentials  of  healthful  living. 

In  the  short  time  allotted  me,  I  would  make  three  suggestions 
for  improving  this  work: 

First,  we  need  more  teachers  who  are  prepared  to  offer  this 
work  as  it  should  be  done.  Too  many  of  our  teachers,  I  fear,  are 
forced  to  undertake  these  courses  with  far  too  little  preparation. 
This  has  been,  and,  is  now,  unavoidable  to  some  extent.  But  if  these 
courses  are  to  take  their  proper  place  alongside  of  the  other  sub- 
jects in  the  course,  there  is  no  escaping  the  truth  that  teachers  who 
offer  them  must  be  as  well  prepared  to  offer  them  as  are  the  teach- 
ers offering  the  other  subjects.  A  Latin  teacher  needs  to  be  pre- 
pared to  teach  Latin.  A  Domestic  Science  teacher  needs  no  less  to 
be  prepared  to  teach  Domestic  Science.  Every  effort  should  be  put 
forth  by  those  upon  whom  this  responsibility  is  falling  to  make 
further  preparation,  unless  they  have  already  had  adequate  training 
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along  this  line.  The  work  is  new  here,  the  demands  are  great.  It 
has  been  well  nigh  impossible  to  supply  the  number  of  teachers 
required.  For,  in  addition  to  the  fifty,  or  more,  county  high  schools 
giving  these  courses  nearly  as  many  more  city  and  town  schools 
also  offer  more  or  less  of  this  work.  And  all  of  this  growth  is  very 
recent. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  I  should  like  to  add  one  other  thing. 
The  teacher  of  these  courses  ought  to  be  well  trained  academically, 
also.  It  is  especially  imperative  at  this  time.  The  estimate  of  the 
work  for  the  next  few  years  will  be  made  by  the  high  school  pupil  and 
the  public  from  the  estimate  they  hold  of  the  teacher.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  teachers  of  domestic  science  and  household  arts  in  the 
county  high  schools  also  do  some  teaching  in  the  regular  academic 
courses.  She  must  do  this  well  if  she  is  to  succeed  in  creating 
proper  respect  for  her  work  in  domestic  science. 

Second,  we  are  much  at  sea  with  reference  to  our  courses.  Here 
I  speak  as  a  layman.  But  I  have  observed  a  great  deal.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  these  educational  courses  ought  to  be  worked  out 
with  the  same  precision  as  other  courses.  In  visiting  schools  over 
the  state  I  find  the  greatest  variety  of  work  offered,  and  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  reckless  liberty  taken  with  what  suggestion  of  a  course 
there  is  at  hand.  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  the  course.  But  after 
knowing  something  of  the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  this 
work  is  being  attempted,  I  believe  it  is  possible,  and  desirable, 
surely,  to  outline  a  course  of  study  in  domestic  science  and  house- 
hold arts  which,  if  properly  taught,  would  function  in  that  com- 
munity and  improve  the  health  and  home  life  of  every  person  com- 
ing in  contact  with  it.  That  much  of  the  work  is  now  haphazard 
is  certain.  It  must  be  more  systematized.  Here  is  great  work  for 
the  experts. 

Third,  our  equipment  is  but  the  beginnings  of  what  we  must 
have.  Only  two  or  three  schools  are  even  fairly  well  equipped.  We 
have  made  an  excellent  beginning,  but  it  is  only  that.  We  must 
spend  more  money  for  the  necessary  materials.  These  laboratories, 
for  such  they  are,  must  be  put  in  first  class  condition.  The  amount 
of  money  spent  for  this  equipment  per  pupil  is  ridiculously  small. 
It  is  so  small  I  will  not  mention  it.  This  condition  ought  not  to 
continue. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  won  the  fight  for  these  and  kindred 
courses  for  boys.  The  public  is  not  only  consenting  to  them,  but 
is  now  demanding  that  they  shall  be  taught.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  this  popular  demand  is  satisfied  with  good  work.  Good  teach- 
ers, prepared  to  do  the  work;  scientific  courses,  limber  enough  to 
function  in  a  given  community;  equipment,  sufficient  for  thorough 
demonstration.  These  are  the  necessary  requirements  to  make  our 
work  in  domestic  science  and  household  arts  all  it  should  be,  and 
to  give  it  standing  in  the  polite  society  of  mathematics,  history, 
science  and  literature. 
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Some  Cultural  Values  in  Domestic  Science 

Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, Tenn. 

Your  President  has  asked  me  to  address  you  on  The  Cultural 
Value  in  Domestic  Science  Work;  but  before  I  begin  the  discussion 
of  this  topic,  let  me  bring  to  you  the  greeting  of  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers.  We  have  thought  enough  of  this  phase  of 
education  to  dedicate  our  first  building  to  the  purpose  of  training 
teachers  in  household  arts  and  we  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for 
doing  so.  On  the  contrary  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have 
done  this  and  that  we  have  thoroughly  trained  teachers  in  charge 
and  a  comparatively  large  body  of  well  prepared  young  women  who 
have  entered  enthusiastically  upon  such  training.  I  am  glad  that 
the  women  of  America  and  particularly  those  in  our  Southland,  are 
feeling  the  need  of  training  for  what  must  become  for  the  larger 
majority  of  them  their  chief  work  in  life.  The  problems  of  home- 
making  and  home-keeping  with  all  that  these  words  imply,  must 
always  be  among  the  most  vital  problems  of  life,  and  I  want  to  say 
as  forcibly  as  I  can  that  "anything  worth  doing  is  worth  thinking 
about." 

So  much  of  happiness  and  real  values  of  life  depend  on  the  home, 
the  wonder  is  that  such  institutions  as  this  have  not  a  much  longer 
history  than  they  have.  But  mankind  has  been  peculiarly  blind  to 
the  common  needs  of  life,  and  has  wasted  much  time,  and  delayed 
the  approach  of  better  days  by  seeking  to  find  in  distant  lands,  as 
it  were,  what  we  have  most  needed  and  what  is  really  near  at  hand. 
For  it  has  always  been  true  that  the  things  we  are  most  in  need  of 
are  near  at  hand  if  we  are  only  able  properly  to  estimate  real  and 
significant  values.  This  inability  to  see  where  real  values  lie,  re- 
minds me  of  an  ancient  Japanese  story,  which  runs  somewhat  as 
follows: 

One  day  a  frog  at  Osaka  concluded  that  her  pond  and  the  lily 
pods  within  it  were  so  commonplace  that  she  could  never  attain  to 
the  full  happiness  and  culture  of  an  ambitious  frog's  life  unless  she 
sought  larger  opportunities  for  her  talent.  She  had  heard  of  the 
glorious  watery  ponds  and  wide  spreading  lily  pads  of  Kioto,  and 
she  said  to  herself,  "That  is  the  place  for  me.  I  will  arise  and 
journey  to  Kioto."  On  the  same  day,  a  similar  frog  with  the  same 
lofty  ambitions  concluded  that  her  ponds  at  Kioto  and  the  gently 
floating  lily  pads  therein  were  altogether  too  commonplace  for  a 
frog  of  her  talent.  She  had  heard  of  the  warm  waterly  lily  studded 
ponds  of  Osaka.  She  said  to  herself,  "This  is  the  place  for  me. 
There  I  can  live  the  life  of  a  happy  frog  and  acquire  that  higher 
culture  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  an  ambitious  frog.  I  will 
arise  and  journey  to  Osaka." 

And  so  it  happened  that  at  the  same  moment  these  two  frogs 
started  on  their  journeys,  one  from  the  ponds  of  Osaka  to  the  ponds 
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of  Kioto;  the  other  from  Kioto  to  Osaka.  But  midway  between  the 
two  towns  there  is  a  tall,  steep  mountain  from  the  summit  of  which 
the  ponds  both  of  Osaka  and  Kioto  were  visible.  As  these  two  seek- 
ers for  better  opportunities  neared  the  summit,  each  cried  out,  "How 
beautiful!  I'm  so  glad  I  left  the  commonplace  pond,  for  now  I  see 
what  I  have  missed  all  these  years."  But  as  you  know,  a  frog's  eyes 
are  situated  quite  close  to  the  top  of  her  head,  and  each,  instead  of 
seeing  her  long  wished  for  destination,  was  really  looking  back  on 
the  ponds  she  had  so  recently  found  so  commonplace. 

In  much  the  same  way,  we,  I  fear,  are  often  unable  to  see  the 
true  value  of  things  at  home,  and  have  journeyed  afar  before  we 
could  really  see  how  beautiful  and  truly  worth  while  are  our  own 
lily  ponds. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question,  and  do  our  best  to  answer  it, 
if  only  in  a  partial  way:  What  is  Culture,  or  what  peculiar  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind  do  cultured  people  possess? 

1.  Culture  presupposes  an  earnest  and  conscientious  desire  to 
make  oneself  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  humanity  as  natural  endow- 
ments will  allow.  By  this,  I  mean  that  the  cultured  man  or  woman 
recognizes  the  personal  and  social  significance  and  obligation  of 
making  himself  or  herself  a  worthy  standard  for  others.  This  is  a 
laudable  spirit  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  mere  desire  to 
center  the  thoughts  of  others  upon  himself;  but  rather  with  the  duty 
of  making  himself  most  helpfully  acceptable  to  other  people.  We 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  personality,  even  if  we  were  to 
try,  for  despite  all  we  can  do,  if  we  live  a  normal  life,  amongst 
normal  people,  our  attainments  or  the  lack  of  them  will  be  our  most 
persistent  influence  for  good  or  ill.  No  man  or  woman  will  ever  be 
relieved  from  the  critical  measurements  of  those  with  whom  he 
mingles.  The  cultured  person  always  commends  and  ennobles 
humanity,  and,  despite  us,  the  uncultured  belittles  the  highest 
product  of  God  and  his  universe. 

When  we  come  in  contact  with  the  one  whose  life  is  dominated 
with  the  conscious  desire  to  be  worthy  of  our  faith  in  the  divinity  of 
human  destiny,  we  respect  him,  and  are  drawn  to  him.  In  other 
words,  the  results  of  his  endeavor  to  be  acceptable  to  us,  are  always 
potent  agencies  for  our  own  betterment.  The  zealous  seeker  after 
complete  and  more  acceptable  personal  life  teaches  us  directly  of  its 
beauty  and  worth  far  more  effectively  than  he  could  in  any  other 
way.  The  real  reason  why  you  admire  and  honor  cultured  men 
and  women  is,  that  such  people  help  you  to  evaluate  yourself,  and  to 
recognize  the  elements  of  your  own  needs,  and  possible  attainments. 
Culture  dignifies  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  it  more 
useful.  No  amount  of  learning  will  alone  make  us  acceptable;  it  is 
only  when  learning  has  been  acquired  to  satisfy  a  conscious  need 
for  self  betterment  and  self  mastery,  to  the  end  that  one  may  stand 
before  God  and  the  world  as  a  worthy  representation  of  humanity, 
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that  culture  truly  begins.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  been 
associated  with  many  learned  people,  some  of  whom  have  been  cul- 
tured. But  I  have  nowhere  been  able  to  measure  culture  by  a  defi- 
nite or  specific  standard  of  learning.  Learning  is  a  thing  of  fact; 
culture  consists  in  part,  of  a  spiritual  flavor.  One  commends  the 
values  of  the  phenomena  or  the  things  of  the  world  about  us,  the 
other  commends  to  us  the  art  side  of  life,  the  highest  elements  of 
human  spirit.  Culture  shines  out  from  the  soul,  as  an  oasis  in  a 
desert  land;  learning  devoid  of  culture  is  never  attractive  to  a 
weary  traveler.  Let  me  repeat  then,  by  saying,  that  one  of  the  con- 
ditions out  of  which  true  culture  must  develop,  is  the  spirit  with 
which  and  for  which  knowledge  is  acquired. 

2.  The  second  element  of  culture  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  has  to  do  with  another  duty  innate  in  humanity,  and 
I  name  it,  the  passion  for  service.  The  truly  cultured  man  or  woman 
cannot  resist  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  refined  human  nature  to 
penetrate  into  the  darkness  and  bleakness  of  human  infirmity,  bear- 
in  his  heart,  as  it  were,  something  of  sweetness  and  light  to  those 
who  have  been  less  fortunate.  True  culture  cannot  stand  idly  by 
and  refuse  to  bring  to  others,  the  consolations  of  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  life,  and  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
In  making  this  assertion,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  those  who  acquire 
the  knowledge,  and  the  skill  which  learning  brings,  but  who  use 
their  possessions  as  personal  assets  for  selfish  purposes.  Mere 
learning  is  not  culture;  for  culture  has  to  do  with  the  spirit  in 
which  learning  is  acquired  as  well  as  with  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
used.  On  the  other  hand  true  culture  cannot  be  found  amongst 
the  ignorant,  those  who  neither  care  for  developing  their  own  pow- 
ers, nor  have  the  innate  power  to  acquire  it.  Culture  from  this 
point  of  view  must  find  a  completion  and  a  sanction  for  knowledge 
through  the  service  it  is  designed  and  fitted  to  render.  If  you  ac- 
quire here  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill  that  looks  to  the  home, 
and  to  a  higher  plane  of  home  life,  as  its  fruition,  then  there  will 
be  nothing  completed  in  your  knowledge  until  it  is  put  into  practice 
in  your  own  home.  If  that  home  life  is  to  reap  the  real  harvest  of 
learning,  your  education  must  eventuate  in  that  highest  of  all  joys, 
the  blessings  not  only  of  skill  and  knowledge,  but  of  delight  in  the 
service  worthy  home  life  exacts  from  us  all. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  knowledge  and  skill  are  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  culture.  An  ignoramus  cannot  commend  life.  The 
more  worthy  knowledge  we  can  acquire  and  the  better  our  compre- 
hension of  the  significance  of  this  knowledge,  the  deeper  and  more 
perfect  culture  may  become.  But,  you  ask  what  knowledge  should 
we  undertake  to  acquire,  if  we  seek  to  develop  a  personality  every- 
where acceptable?  Must  we  leave  culture  behind  when  we  under- 
take the  mastery  of  those  common  and  universal  demands  on  our 
lives,  or  can  we  hope  to  acquire  culture  only  through  the  discipline 
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of  a  limited  list  of  special  studies?  Or,  to  bring  the  question  directly 
home  to  you,  have  you  a  right  to  expect  a  by-product  of  culture  from 
your  work  in  domestic  science  and  home-making  for  which  this  in- 
stitution largely  stands? 

In  the  first  place  you  are  giving  careful  attention  to  your  mother 
tongue  and  some  of  the  best  types  of  literature  enshrined  in  it.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  essential;  for  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  uncouth 
speech  and  ignorance  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature,  will 
surely  serve  to  render  us  unacceptable  to  the  ranks  of  cultured 
people. 

Perhaps  lack  in  no  one  thing  is  so  disastrous  to  culture,  as  in- 
ability to  speak  and  write  clearly  in  our  mother  tongue.  And  I 
wish  here  to  say  that  it  will  be  as  incumbent  upon  you  to  get  good 
standards  in  English  in  your  home  and  in  the  community  where  your 
life  is  to  be  spent,  as  it  will  be  to  set  standards  in  wholesome  cook- 
ing, dressmaking,  millinery,  or  any  other'  technical  subject  to  which 
you  here  give  attention.  Moreover,  the  use  of  good  English  is  a 
necessary  and  vital  part  of  home  keeping.  If  children  hear  only 
correct  language,  they  will  learn  to  speak  correctly,  and  the  best  is 
none  too  good  for  them.  Under  such  home  conditions  the  habits 
thus  firmly  rooted  will  later  stand  the  strain  of  less  favorable  con- 
ditions. I  regard  the  habitual  use  of  good  English,  especially  in 
speech,  as  a  fundamental  necessity  in  the  development  of  any 
worthy  home,  and,  if  you  please,  a  vital  subject  in  domestic 
science  programs.  To  be  sure,  the  indeterminable  technicalities 
of  learned  grammarians  and  philologists  are  not  to  be  included. 
These  products  of  scholarship  have  their  values;  but  from  our  point 
of  view,  they  do  not  seem  to  us  important  elements  of  culture.  But 
surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of  you,  in  your  home  life  which 
now  is,  and  that  yet  to  come,  that  you  shall  exert  an  elevating  and 
a  satisfying  influence  on  those  with  whom  you  mingle  through  the 
medium  of  higher  standards  of  speech.  Of  course,  the  mere  ability 
to  use  good  English  does  not  furnish  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
that  fine  spirit  so  essential  to  culture;  but  that  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  others,  and  that  sense  of  fitness  for  worth  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  all  cultured  people  will  inevitably  demand  of  you  that  you 
express  your  thought  in  terms  both  acceptable  and  refined.  I  repeat, 
then,  that  culture  demands  of  you  that  you  strive  as  diligently  to 
perfect  your  speech,  and  acquire  a  mastery  of  pure  English,  as  to 
acquire  that  technical  mastery  of  the  economics  and  humanities  of 
home  life. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  I  wish  to  express  my  conviction  that  any 
worthy  subject  of  study,  which  is  seriously  undertaken  and  honestly 
considered,  may  bring  the  learner  into  the  deepest  relations  of  life. 
Darwin  found  a  genus  of  wingless  insects  on  an  island,  more  signifi- 
cant from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution,  than  the  largest  animal 
on  the  main  land;  while.  Wordsworth  found  a  primrose  by  the  river 
brim,  too  deep  for  tears. 
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There  are  those  who  honestly  helieve  that  true  culture  can  be 
acquired  only  through  a  study  of  classic  languages  and  literature. 
They  laboriously  point  out  the  elements  of  culture,  beautifully  por- 
trayed in  these  languages,  and  they  further  argue  that  we  must 
encompass  them  through  the  medium  of  the!  original  languages, 
through  which  they  were  expressed.  It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to 
deny  the  great  value  which  may  come  to  a  student,  through  the  study 
of  these  or  any  other  foreign  languages,  but  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  classicists  to  the  fact,  that  the  Greeks  attained 
to  their  remarkable  culture  without  so  much  as  ever  thinking  of  the 
necessity  of  studying  a  foreign  language.  And  even  the  practical 
Romans,  took  to  Greek  more  as  a  fashionable  procedure,  than  to 
satisfy  their  need  for  a  new  medium  of  culture. 

If  by  culture,  you  mean  some  quality  of  mind  and  spirit  which 
cannot  be  acquired  during  the  intelligent  and  unselfish  performance 
of  the  common  and  sacred  duties  of  life,  then  culture  must  be  reck- 
oned as  a  secondary  quality  and  can  be  classified  as  an  adornment 
more  or  less  unrelated  and  foreign  to  the  necessities  of  life.  These 
common  demands  of  home  life,  to  which  you  are  giving  your  main 
attention,  seeking  to  understand  them,  and  lift  their  performance 
into  a  higher  realm  of  intelligence,  are  fundamental,  and,  when 
properly  considered  and  fairly  evaluated,  must  therefore  be  closely 
related  to  the  highest  spiritual  demands.  For  I  most  earnestly  and 
sincerely  believe  that  the  common  and  essential  duties  of  life  are 
our  most  important  duties,  else  they  wouldn't  be  common.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  would  suggest  Divine  injustice. 

And  now  let  us  come  close  to  our  own  tasks  and  look  at  what 
you  are  attempting  to  do,  with  unprejudiced  minds  and  responsive 
hearts.  You  are  learning  to  cook,  but  to  what  end?  Really  are  you 
not  striving  here  to  find  how  you  may  so  minister  to  the  physical 
needs  of  life,  that  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive  this 
ministry  may  most  successfully  transform  the  creature  comforts 
into  strength  and  spirit  to  the  end  that  life  to  them  will  be  richer, 
better  and  happier?  Some  years  ago  I  heard  the  greatest  student 
of  dietetics  in  England  say,  "If  you  would  let  me  feed  the  youth  of 
England,  I  will  give  you  that  better  race  of  Englishman  you  are 
striving  so  hard  to  create."  We  are  daily  hearing  from  many  sources, 
that  properly  prepared  food,  and  a  well  balanced  ration  will  turn  an 
unprofitable  cow  into  a  profitable  one;  or  that  a  definite  sort  of  pig- 
feed  will  increase  the  proportion  of  bacon,  or  that  this  or  that  sort 
of  diet  for  chickens  will  give  us  more  eggs  to  go  with  the  bacon. 
The  plain  fact  is,  we  know  a  great  deal  more  about  how  to  feed  pigs 
and  chickens  than  we  do  about  feeding  children. 

From  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  all  babies  born,  die  before  reaching 
the  second  year  of  life,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  die  because 
of  improper  feeding.  Furthermore,  whether  those  who  live  will  be 
strong  and  robust,  is  often  decided  by  the  food  they  take  during  the 
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first  few  months  of  life.  Many  mothers  through  a  false  and  vicious 
notion  of  culture,  or  because  of  their  own  lack  of  physical  develop- 
ment, sacrifice  the  lives  of  their  children,  by  refusal  to  nurse  them, 
or  by  needless  inability  to  do  so.  If  you  have  learned  how  to  care 
for  children,  and  above  all  how  to  appreciate  them,  you  have  thereby 
gained  some  of  the  most  useful  knowledge  in  life,  and  your  own  spirits 
have  responded  with  the  throb  of  a  purer  and  higher  life  directly 
involved  in  true  culture. 

Have  you  learned  how  to  clothe  a  baby,  for  the  baby's  sake  and 
not  from  some  false  standard  of  pride  or  style  regardless  of  the 
baby's  needs  and  rights?  Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  more 
scientific  attention  to  the  feeding  of  swine  and  the  hygienic  demands 
of  chickens  than  we  have  of  babies.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  these 
are  false  standards  of  life,  and  would  not  exist  if  we  were  truly  cul- 
tured. I  cannot  conceive  of  such  false  relative  values  as  these  re- 
sulting from  high  standards  of  genuine  culture.  Culture  is  for  better, 
purer,  higher  and  more  acceptable  life  among  men,  rather  than  for 
show  or  appearances  however  elegant  these  may  be.  The  one  high- 
est characteristic  of  the  Japanese  people,  which  we  must  credit  to 
their  culture,  is  the  splendid  care  of  their  children,  and  this  indeed 
is  one  of  the  things  we  shall  have  to  reckon  with  in  our  international 
dealings  with  these  people.  If  we  could  cease  our  blind  and  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  mere  machinery  of  life  and  give  our  chief  attention 
to  the  health  and  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people,  and  rejoice  in  the 
perfection  of  these  qualities  of  national  life,  then  we  would  become 
a  great  nation,  and  the  best  would  soon  dwell  within  our  gates. 
Bodily  health  and  vigor  are  not  to  be  classed  merely  as  so  much 
economic  power,  but  as  necessary  conditions  for  culture  and  moral- 
ity, and  this  health  consideration  must  include  mental  soundness  as 
well  as  mere  physical  welfare.  Do  you  know  that  over  half  of  our 
criminals  must  be  classed  as  feeble-minded,  that  over  half  of  the 
paupers  are  weak-minded,  that  more  than  half  of  the  immoral  women 
are  feeble-minded?  And  do  you  know  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  feebleness  is  hereditary,  and  that  much  insanity  grows  out  of 
hereditary  weakness?  We  have  approximately  400,000  feeble-minded 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  United  States  today.  Let  me  cite 
just  one  family  which  has  been  carefully  studied.  This  is  known  as 
the  Kallikak  family,  though  this  name  is  an  assumed  one.  About 
140  years  ago  one  Martin  Kallikak  became  the  father  of  an  illegiti- 
mate son  by  a  feeble-minded  girl.  Later  this  same  man  married  a 
normal  woman,  thus  giving  rise  to  two  distinct  lines  of  descent  from 
the  same  father.  There  have  been  496  direct  descendants  from  the 
normal  mother,  all  of  whom  were  normal,  and  480  direct  descendants 
from  the  feeble-minded  mother,  143  of  whom  were  clearly  feeble- 
minded, and  only  44  were  definitely  classed  as  normal.  Farmers 
know  enough  to  select  good  strains  of  corn  or  cotton,  because  he 
knows  that  like  will  produce  like.    We  are  just  beginning  to  learn 
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that  the  same  laws  of  inheritance  apply  to  humanity  as  to  other 
animals,  and,  if  we  hope,  measurably,  to  get  rid  of  feeble-mindedness, 
idiocy,  insanity,  and  pauperism,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  breed.  Cul- 
ture always  looks  toward  the  future  as  well  as  strives  to  satisfy 
present  day  ideals.  We  instinctively  long  for  the  better  day  to  come, 
and  we  struggle  and  strive  to  pass  to  the  next  generations  higher 
ideals,  more  sweetness  and  light  than  we  can  command  today.  I 
submit,  therefore,  that  one  evidence  of  good  culture  is  shown  in 
making  real  the  vital  knowledge  I  have  only  time  to  suggest. 

Culture  demands  of  you  this  knowledge  and  through  its  love  for 
the  more  acceptable  in  life,  it  puts  upon  you  the  obligation  to  tol- 
erate nothing  not  in  accordance  with  this  universal  law.  We  cannot 
lift  the  feeble-minded  or  the  weaklings  of  humanity  into  culture;  we 
must  develop  more  and  more  strength  and  a  greater  and  greater 
desire  for  perfectness  in  all  its  manifestations. 

I  realize  fully  that  mere  normality  of  both  body  and  mind  is  not 
synonymous  with  culture,  and  that  such  physical  and  mental  com- 
pleteness are  only  means  to  the  higher  demands  of  culture;  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  these  are  fundamental  and  necessary  conditions 
for  that  fullness  and  beauty  of  life  for  which  we  are  working  and 
striving  daily.  If  we  wish  our  people  both  to  abhor  evil  and  yearn 
for  that  which  forever  seemeth  good  to  all,  we  must  educate,  and 
above  all  select  for  that  better  lineage  of  health  and  vigor  yet  to 
come. 

But  someone  is  likely  to  ask,  suppose  you  do  learn  to  cook, 
what  culture  will  it  bring?  That  will  depend  on  the  cook.  No  teacher 
of  Greek  or  Latin  could  claim  for  one  minute  that  all  who  pursue 
these  subjects  become  thereby  cultured.  It  depends  on  the  student. 
I  once  had  a  boor  as  a  Greek  teacher,  and  though  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  he  sorely  tempted  me  to  cheat  in  his 
examinations,  for  he  literally  fed  us  on  the  husks  of  the  language.  It 
is  said  of  Agassiz  that  he  could  make  a  fossil  bone  so  interesting 
and  significant  that  even  an  unlearned  farmer  would  hear  with 
profit  and  pleasure. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  vast  universe  devoid  of  interest  and 
nothing  that  will  not  yield  to  the  human  spirit  its  deeper  meanings 
if  only  it  is  touched  and  uncovered  by  the  mind  who  seeks  intelli- 
gently for  it. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  congratulate  all  who  have  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending this  school,  dedicated  to  that  blessed  ideal,  a  better  home 
life.  Regardless  of  all  the  educational  theorists  to  the  contrary,  I 
regard  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  as  this,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  advances  of  these  latter  days,  and  I  see  no 
fundamental  reason  why  the  demands  made  of  you  here,  the  inspira- 
tion of  devoted  teachers,  and  above  all  a  goal  of  such  tremendous 
importance  toward  which  to  work,  and  by  which  to  be  drawn,  should 
not  render  you  nobler  as  well  as  skillful;  cultured  as  well  as  educated. 
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School  Gardening  in  the  Rural  Schools 

By  S.  L.  Chesnutt,  Professor  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  Alabama 
Girls  Technical  Institute,  Montevallo,  Ala. 

All  things  move  in  a  circle.  I  had  an  old  friend  once  quite  famous 
in  a  local  way,  as  a  whist  player,  and  as  a  public  speaker.  He  used  to 
tell  me  when  in  doubt  in  whist,  to  play  trumps,  and  when  in  doubt  In 
a  speech,  to  say,  "All  things  move  in  a  circle." 

But  whether  in  doubt  or  not  on  this  occasion,  the  expression  is  not 
far  out  of  place.  The  school  garden  began  in  the  rural  school,  and  I 
hope  it  will  find  its  way  back  to  the  rural  school,  and  that  we  shall 
all  love  to  see  it  and  help  bring  it  about. 

That  great  German  educator,  Froebel,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century,  probably  did  more  toward  establishing  gardens  in 
the  schools,  than  any  one  else.  He  got  his  inspiration  and  plans 
from  Pestalozzi,  in  Switzerland,  who  in  turn  was  influenced  by  the 
great  French  reformer,  Rosseau,  with  whom  probably  the  idea  orig- 
inated. Let  us  note  that  the  greatest  educators  for  the  past  200  years 
have  insisted  upon  the  value  of  garden  work  in  the  schools.  Let  us  note 
also  that  the  great  industrial  nations,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium, 
are  the  ones  which  have  insisted  upon  gardening  in  the  rural  schools. 
For  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  agriculture  and 
gardening  were  taught  in  every  public  school  of  Germany. 

It  is  rather  peculiar,  but  the  English  speaking  people  have  takeii  to 
this  idea  rather  slowly.  Practically  all  that  England  and  America  have 
done  in  school  gardens  has  been  done  within  the  last  dozen  years. 

In  America,  the  work  was  taken  up  by  the  city  schools,  and  by 
various  civic  organizations  in  the  cities.  This  means  that  the  nature 
and  plan  of  the  work  was  somewhat  changed.  For  in  the  European 
schools  the  subject  was  emphasized  in  the  rural  schools,  and  was 
largely  vocational  and  practical,  that  is,  the  economic  value  of  the  sub- 
ject was  stressed.  "Whereas,  when  the  subject  went  over  to  the  city 
schools,  it  became  more  cultural.  The  subject,  as  an  educational  factor, 
doubtless  profited  to  some  extent,  by  this  process  of  moving  round  to 
the  city  school,  because  from  a  teaching  standpoint,  it  developed  some 
new  aims  as  it  went  along.  Among  these  new  purposes  might  be  men- 
tioned, to  aid  in  elementary  science  work,  to  develop  civic  pride,  to 
furnish  relaxation  for  the  students,  and  for  moral  effect. 

Now  our  problem  is  to  carry  the  school  garden  into  the  rural  school 
and  to  carry  with  it  both  its  vocational  and  its  cultural  value. 

Our  problem  is  to  complete  the  circle. 

This  is  a  rather  difficult  problem,  you  say — rather  a  long  way  to  go. 
Yes.  We  have  hardly  made  a  start.  I  was  amused  at  one  of  the  speak- 
ers on  the  program,  and  had  a  little  joke  at  her  expense  (or  maybe  at 
my  own  expense).  When  she  complained  that  she  had  been  given  a 
subject  to  discuss,  and  then  all  her  topics  had  been  given  to  other 
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speakers,  so  her  subject  was  taken  away  from  her.  I  consoled  her 
with  the  fact  that  I  had  been  given  the  subject  of  school  gardens  in  the 
rural  schools,  when  there  wasn't  any  such  thing. 

Yet,  while  we  have  only  made  a  start,  isn't  it  a  fine  thing  we  are 
moving?  There  is  some  garden  work  being  done  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  North.  Some  less  in  the  South.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  recite 
a  great  number  of  reasons  and  excuses  for  this,  but  we  rural  teachers 
have  already  made  enough  excuses  for  not  using  the  school  garden. 
So  we  shall  not  look  for  reasons  for  not  using  it,  but  rather  what  we  are 
interested  in  today,  is  how  we  use  the  school  garden,  and  make  it 
efficient  in  the  rural  schools  of  Alabama,  or  of  Mississippi  if  you  please, 
or  of  Tennessee. 

First,  1  shall  say  a  word  as  to  the  books  on  school  gardening.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  in  America  is,  of  course,  largely  from  the  city 
point  of  view,  and  therefore  not  particularly  adapted  to  the  rural 
school. 

A  great  deal  of  it  is  premature  and  theoretical,  being  written  largely 
by  writers  instead  of  workers.  There  is  some  very  helpful  literature, 
to  be  sure,  on  the  subject,  but  I  could  not  point  out  any  one  book  on 
the  subject  and  say.  Get  this,  it  will  solve  the  problem  for  you.  So  I 
will  not  name  any  particular  ones,  but  have  made  out  a  list  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  bulletins,  and  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  list  with  any 
of  you  interested  in  it,  or  furnish  it  to  you. 

I  might  summarize  the  suggestions  given  in  most  of  these  books. 
It  would  sound  something  like  this : 

1.  Get  several  good  books  on  the  subject. 

2.  Visit  some  school  gardens. 

3     Secure  the  interest  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Get  the  following  list  of  equipment. 

5.  Follow  the  planting  scheme  given  on  next  page. 

All  this  advice  is  well  and  good,  and  by  following  it  you  may 
have  a  school  garden,  but  most  likely  you  won't  follow  it — you  can't. 
I  do  not  minimize  this  advice,  I  simply  state  the  average  teacher  in 
the  public  school  is  not  in  position  to  follow  it.  This,  however,  need 
not  prevent  us  using  some  phase  of  the  school  garden. 

Of  course  the  introduction  of  school  gardens  into  the  rural  schools 
rests  largely  with  the  teacher.  So  long  as  the  rural  school  teachers 
are  in  ignorance  of  the  value  of  the  subject,  little  progress  will  be 
made.  There  is  no  trouble  about  getting  the  teacher  to  use  English, 
mathematics,  geography,  in  the  schools.  These  subjects  are  already 
there,  and  must  be  taught  in  some  fashion.  The  school  has  deter- 
mined to  an  extent,  what  the  teacher  shall  do  or  shall  be.  In  other 
words,  the  school  makes  the  average  teacher.  It  is  only  when  the 
average  teacher  comes  to  realize  that  he  must  make  the  school,  that 
he  ceases  to  be  the  average,  and  becomes  the  exception.    It  is  this 
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kind  of  a  teacher  that  will  have  a  school  garden  in  the  rural  school. 

The  teachers  in  this  state  have  a  fine  opportunity  for  school 
garden  work.  It  is  thrust  upon  them  by  the  law,  which  required 
agriculture  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  One  of  the  very  best 
helps  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  is  the  school  garden. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  an  apparent  digression,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  our  public 
schools.  In  the  first  class  of  agriculture  at  this  school,,  I  made  an 
effort  to  get  those  students  who  had  already  had  the  subject  in  the 
public  schools  and  those  who  had  not,  in  different  sections,  with  a 
view  of  giving  those  who  had  studied  it,  more  advanced  work.  Im- 
agine my  surprise  when  I  soon  found  that  the  students  who  had  had 
the  subject  did  poorer  work  than  those  who  had  not.  Of  course  you 
can  guess  the  reason  as  easily  as  I  did.  Those  who  had  studied  the 
subject  had  developed  an  antipathy  for  the  work  rather  than  a  sym- 
pathy, and  they  approached  the  subject  in  a  mood  of  rebellion.  So 
the  first  problem  with  these  students  was  to  teach  them  not  agri- 
culture, but  tolerance.  Being  rather  curious  as  to  this  situation,  I 
went  to  the  public  schools — to  a  few  in  person,  to  some  by  corres- 
pondence, and  to  some  by  personal  inquiry  from  pupils  and  teachers. 
In  a  general  way,  this  little  investigation  brought  out  the  following: 
In  some  schools  the  book  is  used  simply  as  a  reading  class;  in  some 
schools  as  a  memory  test,  and  taught  say,  as  history;  in  some  schools 
it  is  used  just  because  the  law  required  it.  I  then  went  to  the 
teachers  for  their  opinion  upon  agriculture  as  a  school  subject.  The 
following  three  statements  will  summarize  their  answers,  fairly  accu- 
rately: 1.  The  subject  is  all  right,  but  we  have  no  way  to  teach  it. 
2.  The  book  we  have  does  not  tell  how  to  farm.  3.  The  children  are 
not  interested  in  the  subject.  Let  us  note  these  answers.  First,  the 
trouble  was  no  way  to  teach  the  subject.  Second,  the  trouble  was 
the  book;  and  third,  the  trouble  was  with  the  children.  Now  we 
must  admit  there  was  a  lot  of  trouble  somewhere,  and  judging  by  the 
teachers,  the  trouble  was  not  in  the  teacher.  It  was  somewhere 
else.  Now  I  must  confess  there  were  three  teachers  who  said  this,. 
The  trouble  is  with  the  teacher,  we  do  not  know  how  to  teach  the 
subject.  Of  these  three,  one  was  a  man  and  two  were  women.  Ladies, 
I  congratulate  you  on  holding  the  balance  of  power  in  honesty.  I 
really  believe  the  school  garden  would  have  solved  most  of  these 
troubles.  The  point  I  am  getting  to  is  this:  If  the  school  garden 
is  to  become  and  effective  school  subject  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Alabama,  it  must  do  so  largely  in  connection  with  agriculture,  and 
we  might  just  as  easily  paraphrase  this  statement  and  say  if  agri- 
culture is  going  to  become  an  effective  school  subject  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Alabama,  it  must  do  so  in  connection  with  the  school 
garden. 

But  our  subject  is  not  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools.  You  are 
Interested  in  home  science,  and  so  you  would  probably  be  more  in- 
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terested  in  the  subject  from  that  point  of  view;  such  phases  of  the 
subject  say  as  home  grounds,  school  grounds,  kitchen  garden,  flower 
growing,  indoor  or  pot  plants,  etc.  In  the  time  allotted  this  morning, 
we  can  say  very  little  in  detail  on  any  one  of  these  topics.  Whatever 
particular  work  in  home  sciences  may  be,  you  can  add  to  its  value, 
interest  and  effectiveness  by  having  some  plant  work.  The  question 
with  the  untrained  teacher  is  where  to  begin.  I  might  pause  to  add 
that  we  must  begin.  Modern  educational  requirements  are  demand- 
ing it.  Our  rural  schools  must  be  vitalized,  and  probably  the  easiest 
factor,  at  least  the  one  closest  at  hand,  is  plant  work. 

Usually  a  safe  place  to  begin  is  with  the  school  room.  Have  a 
few  potted  plants  of  suitable  varieties  in  the  school  room.  Select 
plants  that  will  stand  the  dust  and  dry  atmosphere  of  the  school 
room,  well,  say  ornamentals  like  asparagus  sprengeri,  date  palm, 
dracena,  rattan  palm,  or  evergreens,  and  some  vigorous  flowering 
plants,  as  the  geranium  sultana  or  canna.  Have  a  window  box  and 
give  the  students  an  interest  in  it.  Not  only  will  the  students  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  plants,  but  occasionally  definite  lessons  in  plant  life 
can  be  drawn  from  them.  This  is  school  garden  work.  Very  few 
children  will  stay  in  a  school  room  in  which  there  are  flowers  or 
pictures,  without  being  drawn  into  having  flowers  and  pictures  at 
home.  This  is  education.  Or,  again,  you  might  begin  in  the  yard. 
The  average  rural  school  yard  as  you  know,  is  the  most  unkempt,  un- 
inviting spot  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  usually  a  typical  orphan, — 
unprotected,  dirty  and  naked.  Fence  it,  clean  it  up,  plant  something 
on  it.  This  is  also  school  gardening.  Frequently  I  have  had  teachers  say 
there  is  no  use  to  start  to  plant  the  yard.  They  will  not  stay  there 
long  enough  to  get  any  results, — these  folks  change  teachers  so  often. 
Allow  me  to  say,  that  in  accepting  a  school,  accept  with  it  the  de- 
termination to  go  to  that  school  and  go  to  work  as  if  you  expected 
to  spend  the  rest  of  your  working  days  there.  If  you  do  not  feel  the 
crying  needs  of  that  school,  and  if  you  do  not  go  expecting  to  meet 
those  needs  as  best  you  can,  do  not  go  to  that  school.  Now  if  you 
should  go  to  a  school  in  this  spirit,  you  will  not  spend  the  rest  of  your 
days  there  by  any  means.  Some  other  school  will  want  you,  and  will 
get  you,  too.  But  in  the  meantime,  among  other  good  things,  you  will 
have  done  something  for  the  yard. 

Just  a  few  suggestions  in  planting  a  school  yard.  Leave  a  liberal 
portion  of  the  play  grounds.  Have  the  playgrounds  in  the  rear  if 
possible.  Separate  the  boys'  and  girls'  grounds  by  a  hedge  of  native 
shrubs.  Have  outhouses  screened  by  bushy  shrubs.  Plant  peach 
seed  for  this  if  you  have  nothing  else,  and  keep  the  trees  headed  back. 
Leave  the  front  of  the  lawn  open.  Put  flowers,  hardy  ones  like  roses, 
cannas,  violets,  along  the  edge  of  fences,  and  close  to  the  house.  Do 
not  cut  the  lawn  up  with  flower  beds.  They  will  spoil  the  lawn  and 
come  to  grief.  Put  shrubs — native  shrubs,  or  shrubs  that  will  grow, 
in  groups  at  corner.    Do  not  make  your  choice  from  a  nursery  catalog. 
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or  else  you  will  certainly  go  wrong.  Whatever  is  done  with  house 
plants  or  yard  plants,  may  be  more  or  less  informal,  may  be  recrea- 
tional if  you  wish  it,  and  stress  may  or  may  not  be  put  upon  its  edu- 
cational value.  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  would  do  it  in  play.  The 
awful,  awful  monotony  of  the  average  public  school!  Doesn't  it  still 
haunt  you  as  a  nightmare?  But  however  you  do  this  work,  so  it  is 
done  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  cheerfulness,  it  will  have  an  edu- 
cational value  and  an  esthetic  value  and  a  moral  value  as  well. 

Coming  to  the  kitchen  garden,  or  flower  garden,  the  undertaking 
will  be  somewhat  more  formal,  more  complex  and  will  involve  more 
pedagogical  principles.  If  the  school  term  lasts  nine  months,  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  defer  the  regular  garden  making  until  spring. 
But  if  the  session  is  short,  probably  winter  gardening  should  be  used. 
Assuming  the  garden  work  to  be  in  the  spring,  some  preparation 
should  be  made  in  the  fall  and  winter,  such  as  screening  seed,  getting 
the  ground  broken,  arranging  for  tools  and  having  plants  ready  in 
window  boxes  or  hot  beds.  By  far  the  greater  task  will  be  the 
preparation  of  the  students.  Gardening  has  been  becoming  a  lost 
art  with  us.  We  are  in  the  era  of  the  tin  can.  Children  are  inclined 
to  approach  the  garden  question  with  disdain  very  frequently.  Possi- 
bly this  is  a  natural  heritage  with  the  southern  child.  We  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  associate  the  growing  of  plants  with  drudgery  and 
servitude,  and  then,  too,  we  have  come  to  think  it  easier  and  maybe 
more  fashionable  to  get  beans  out  of  a  can,  rather  than  out  of  the 
soil.  Isn't  it  time  that  we,  a  section  which  lives  on  the  soil  largely, 
and  must  look  to  the  soil  for  our  material  progress  and  welfare  and 
wealth, — isn't  it  time  we  were  breaking  away  from  this  antipathy  to 
anything  that  smacks  of  the  soil.  So  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  prepara- 
iton  of  the  children  in  planning  a  garden. 

Assuming  that  spring  has  come,  and  we  are  prepared  as  best 
we  can,  make  a  blackboard  plan  of  your  garden,  showing  how  it  will 
be  laid  off.  Make  the  plots  small,  six  by  ten  feet  will  do  for  each 
child,  or  for  two  or  three  children  working  together.  Do  not  under- 
take to  work  out  a  garden  in  common  with  all  the  children,  There 
will  be  some  shirks  anyway,  and  this  plan  will  make  more.  If  two 
or  three  are  to  work  together  in  the  same  garden,  do  not  put  pals 
together.  Frequently  children  who  play  well  together,  do  not  work 
well  together.  Number  the  gardens  and  allow  them  to  draw  for  their 
garden,  and  working  partners.  Next  make  planting  plan  on  the  black- 
board, and  have  the  children  to  copy  it.  It  is  better  to  have  one 
planting  plan  for  every  karden,  or  at  least  for  one  set  of  gardens. 
A  slightly  different  plan  might  be  made  for  another  set  to  give  some 
variety.  Care  should  be  observed  in  selecting  the  plants  to  be  used, 
or  else  poor  results  will  ensue.  Do  not  select  at  random,  nor  allow 
the  children  to  choose  what  is  to  be  planted. 

The  following  planting  schemes  are  suggested  for  a  spring 
garden : 
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Lettuce 

Spinach 

Radish 

Radish 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Beans 

Onions 

Peas 

Peas 

Either  of  these  plans  give  a  foliage  crop,  a  root  crop,  a  pod  crop, 
and  grain  and  seed  crop.  This  will  give  opportunity  for  fertilizer 
tests  on  the  various  plants.  By  substituting  cabbage  for  kale  in  one 
garden,  and  for  lettuce  in  the  other,  a  lesson  in  transplanting  might 
be  secured. 

If  no  arrangement  can  be  made  for  the  care  of  the  garden 
through  the  summer,  be  sure  to  get  a  lesson  out  of  it  for  the  students 
by  having  it  plowed  up  and  planted  to  cow  peas.  Do  not,  by  any 
means,  leave  it  through  the  summer  to  grow  up  in  neglect  and  be 
an  eyesore  and  a  subject  of  ridicule. 

Do  not  undertake  too  much.  Get  a  few  well  planned,  well  under- 
stood lessons.  If  your  work  is  in  connection  with  agriculture,  it 
might  be  better  to  plan  out  the  garden  work  in  detail  at  the  school, 
and  let  the  students  do  the  actual  work  at  their  homes.  This  is  a 
very  effective  method,  but  we  have  no  time  at  present  to  take  it  up 
in  detail.  Should  any  of  you  be  interested  in  the  work  from  this 
point  of  view,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  you  detailed  working 
plans. 
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Play  Ground  Work 

Miss  Rebecca  Funk,  Director  Physical  Culture 
Alabama  Girls  Technical  Institute 

There  is  no  more  important  aid  to  education  than  play.  Play 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  natural  method  of  education,  and  with 
children  is  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  child  that  does  not  like 
to  play  is  an  abnormal  child,  and  unless  he  can  be  induced  to  play 
he  will  miss  much  of  his  normal  development. 

As  Groos  has  said,  there  are  two  methods  of  making  use  of  play 
in  education:  first,  by  introducing  the  playful  element  into  the  work; 
second,  by  employing  play  itself  as  a  means  to  development.  There 
are  many  instances  where  the  former  method  has  been  used,  prom- 
inent among  which  is  the  kindergarten.  The  school  or  municipal 
playground  is  making  use  of  the  latter  method.  While  no  one  doubts 
that  play  can  be  used  as  a  means  to  development,  the  application  has 
not  been  fully  worked  out,  but  is  still  in  a  more  or  less  experimental 
stage,  as  is  all  education,  for  that  matter.  However,  the  supervised 
playground  is  here  to  stay,  and  teachers  capable  of  satisfactorily 
conducting  playgrounds  are  in  demand. 

Aside  from  its  educational,  moral,  and  hygienic  value,  the  play- 
ground also  has  its  social  value,  and  this  is  another  reason  why  the 
playground  should  be  established  in  connection  with  every  school. 
The  play  problem  is  vast  in  its  relation  to  the  school,  to  the  juvenile 
court,  to  the  sex  problem  among  children,  to  the  moving  picture  show, 
to  the  theatre,  and  to  the  dance  hall.  Boys  and  girls  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  play  will  avoid  many  of  the  evils  into  which  others  will 
fall.  A  recent  report  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  gives  some 
interesting  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  high  school  boys  and  girls  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  who  attended  the  moving  picture  shows,  the 
theatre  and  public  dances,  in  most  instances  unaccompanied  by  other 
members  of  their  families.  As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
report  suggests  a  detailed  recreation  program.  Among  other  things 
it  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  physical  training 
and  play,  the  purchase  of  public  school  athletic  fields,  co-operation 
between  the  board  of  education  and  the  park  board  in  the  utilization 
of  the  park  playgrounds,  and  a  system  of  school  social  centers.  It 
recommends  that  school  grounds  be  kept  open  for  play  from  the 
closing  of  school  to  5:30  or  6:00  p.  m.  and  on  Saturday,  with  paid 
teachers  or  others  equipped  for  playground  work  in  charge;  that 
school  playgrounds  be  kept  open  and  supervised  in  summer;  that 
school  buildings  be  constructed  and  equipped  to  serve  as  centers  of 
civic,  social,  and  recreational  activities. 

Measures  of  this  sort  have  already  been  adopted  in  many  of 
our  large  cities.  New  York  has  a  fine  equipment  of  municipal  play- 
grounds and  school  playgrounds  many  of  which  are  situated  on  the 
roofs    of   the    buildings.   Not   long   ago    someone    proposed    building 
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elevated  playgrounds,  that  is,  building  the  playgrounds  above  the 
streets  of  congested  areas,  in  order  that  children  of  these  districts 
might  have  advantages  of  play.  New  York  has  also  a  splendidly 
organized  public  school  athletic  league,  with  a  boys'  branch  and  a 
girls'  branch.  So  extensive  is  this  organization  that  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City  may  take  part  in  one  or  more 
of  the  activities  offered  if  he  or  she  desires.  Each  branch  issues  a 
little  handbook  which  makes  very  interesting  and  instructive  read- 
ing for  those  who  have  to  do  with  playgrounds. 

The  school  playground  will  react  for  good  to  the  school  which 
supports  it.  It  will  make  the  children  happier  in  their  school  life. 
It  will  raise  the  tone  of  the  school  by  creating  a  better  disposition 
toward  the  school  and  the  teacher,  and  toward  school  work.  It  will 
bring  the  teacher  into  closer  touch  with  his  pupils,  giving  him  a 
better  insight  into  the  character  of  each  child  and  will  strengthen 
his  influence  over  the  child.  If  nothing  else  were  gained,  this  surely 
is  worth  the  extra  effort  which  the  teacher  will  have  to  put  forth  in 
order  to  conduct  the  playground.  I  believe  that  in  time,  adequate 
provision  will  be  made  in  every  school  for  the  playground,  and  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  whereby  a  teacher  may  supervise  the 
playground  as  part  of  his  regular  work,  and  will  receive  adequate 
compensation  for  that  particular  service.  In  the  meantime,  where 
such  provision  is  not  made,  the  teacher  must  give  up  part  of  his 
much  needed  recreation  time  to  the  playground,  or  this  important 
factor  of  school  life  must  be  neglected. 

Equipment.  Fortunately,  land  in  Alabama  is  not  so  dear  but  that 
the  school  may  provide  sufficient  space  for  play.  All  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  school  playground  is  a  well  drained,  fairly 
level  piece  of  ground,  large  enough  for  the  usual  organized  games, 
base  ball.basket  ball,  tennis,  etc.  With  a  little  ingenuity,  the  same 
grounds  may  be  used  for  all  these  games  at  different  times,  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  one  game  being  placed  so  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  another.  The  same  grounds  may  also  be  used  by  dif- 
ferent groups  of  pupils  ,provided  the  school  program  is  so  arranged 
that  these  groups  may  be  free  at  different  times.  If,  in  addition  to 
playing  space,  balls,  bats,  tennis  nets,  etc.,  can  be  secured,  the  work 
of  the  supervisor  is  rendered  easier,  and  the  playground  made  more 
attractive  to  the  children.  The  smaller  children  will  enjoy  swings, 
merry-go-rounds,  and  slides.  These  latter  are  easily  made,  and  can 
often  be  constructed  by  a  carpenter,  or  by  the  larger  boys.  If  there 
is  plenty  of  money,  a  lot  of  interesting  apparatus  can  be  secured 
from  firms  who  make  a  business  of  supplying  playground  equipment. 
Even  then,  much  judgment  is  necessary  or  the  playground  will  be 
encumbered  with  a  few  pieces  of  expensive  apparatus  which  can  be 
used  by  only  a  few  children  at  a  time.  Another  important  considera- 
tion is  the  placing  of  the  apparatus.  Since  most  playground  appa- 
ratus has  its  supports  imbedded  in  concrete,  a  mistake  in  this  mat- 
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ter  is  not  easily  remedied.  Care  should  be  given  that  apparatus 
does  not  interfere  with  the  space  required  for  playing  games.  I 
have  frequently  observed  playgrounds  in  which  the  center  of  the 
space  was  entirely  taken  up  with  apparatus,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
border  around  the  edge  for  organized  games. 

Management.  The  chief  business  of  the  playground  supervisor 
is  to  see  that  all  children  take  part,  and  that  each  secures  the  great- 
est possible  benefit.  On  first  thought,  many  of  you  will  say  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  persuade  children  to  play;  that  all  will  play 
naturally,  but  this  is  not  so.  In  every  school,  there  are  always  a  few 
who  do  not  play,  from  lack  of  the  social  instinct,  timidity,  cowardice, 
etc.  So  the  first  great  work  of  the  supervisor  is  to  see  that  every 
child  has  an  opportunity  to  play,  and  that  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 

Where  children  of  all  ages  use  the  playground,  dividing  them 
into  about  three  grades  is  a  great  help  in  this  matter.  The  first 
grade  will  include  children  ranging  from  six  to  nine;  the  second 
grade,  from  ten  to  twelve  or  thirteen;  the  third  grade,  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen  and  older.  This  division  should  not  be  arbitrary,  because 
mental  development  has  more  to  do  with  grading  than  the  age  of 
the  child.  A  few  of  the  more  precocious  children  will  naturally  step 
into  the  group  above.  A  few  will  gravitate  to  the  group  below.  If 
the  space  for  the  playground  is  limited,  or  if  one  person  has  charge 
of  all,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  have  these  groups  use  the  ground  at 
different  times  during  the  day.  In  this  way,  the  supervisor  can  give 
each  group  his  personal  attention. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  having  children  know  a  great  number 
of  games.  A  very  few  games,  calculated  to  give  all-round  develop- 
ment, will  be  all  that  are  needed  so  long  as  the  children  play  with 
zest.  The  supervisor,  however,  should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for 
Indications  that  a  new  game  is  needed,  and  be  ready  to  suggest  the 
proper  game.  So  far  as  possible,  children  should  be  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  games.  The  supervisor  may  suggest,  but  should 
not  dictate  in  this  matter.  Careful  outlook  should  be  kept  for  indica- 
tions of  team  play  which  begin  to  manifest  themselves  about  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve.  This  tendency  should  be  encouraged  by  games 
involving  the  elements  of  co-operation,  gradually  advancing  to  new 
and  more  organized  games  as  the  old  ones  lose  their  value. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  a  discussion  of  competitive  athletics. 
Most  physical  educators  are  agreed  that,  from  a  physical  standpoint, 
the  training  for  an  athletic  contest  is  exceedingly  valuable,  though 
the  contest  itself  may  prove  a  detriment  to  the  individual.  Since  it 
is  generally  impossible  to  secure  the  training  without  the  contest  as 
an  incentive,  most  of  us  are  willing  to  tolerate  the  contest;  how- 
ever, we  reserve  the  right  to  limit  the  number  of  contests  to  as  few 
as  possible  provided  they  are  sufficient  to  stimulate  interest  in 
training.     Unfortunately,    where    intercollegiate    athletics    are    con- 
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cerned,  the  training  is  too  apt  to  be  limited  to  a  favored  few  who 
have  already  the  greatest  aptitude  for  the  particular  event  in  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  need  the  training  least.  Those  who  need  the  training 
most  are  debarred  because  they  cannot  be  made  into  a  winning 
team.  These  unfortunates  must  secure  their  athletic  training  in 
practicing  cheers  that  the  chosen  team  may  be  encouraged,  and  too 
often  that  their  opponents  may  be  dumbfounded.  Whenever  in  my 
work  I  can  succeed  in  getting  every  girl  to  take  part  in  some  of  the 
physical  activities  offered  her,  and  can  at  the  same  time  have  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  my  chief  objection  to  such  contests  will  have 
been  removed. 

I  cannot  close  this  talk  without  a  plea  for  play  for  the  girl,  for 
it  is  there  that  my  greatest  interest  lies.  At  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 
or  a  little  later,  unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  it,  girls  begin 
to  walk  around  the  playground  with  their  arms  around  each  other, 
their  heads  together,  whispering,  scorning  play  as  too  rough  and 
unladylike  for  them  to  participate  in.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  girl 
should  be  separated  from  the  boy  in  her  play,  and  given  every  en- 
couragement to  carry  on  her  own  games.  If  left  to  play  with  the 
boy,  she  usually  allows  the  boy  to  take  the  leading  part,  while  she 
applauds  him  and  he  tolerates  her.  When  the  girl  cannot  success- 
fully compete  with  the  boy,  by  all  means  let  us  give  her  a  chance, 
for  play  is  just  as  necessary  to  her  complete  development  as  it  is  to 
the  boy's.  Let  us  keep  our  girl  at  play  as  long  as  possible,  for  with- 
out play  she  cannot  be  made  into  the  all-round  woman  which  we 
hope  to  have  her. 
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The  Outlook  for  the  Future  Among  Alabama's  Rural  Schools 

N.  R.  Baker,  Assistant  Superintendent  JeflFersoa  County  Rural  Schools 

With  the  passage  of  new  laws,  allowing,  encouraging  and  enforc- 
ing compulsory  attendance,  local  taxation  and  closer  supervision,  to- 
gether with  the  right  to  use  public  funds  for  building  and  equipping 
school  houses,  thus  really  establishing  free  schools  in  the  State,  the 
outlook  for  the  future  seems  very  promising. 

Everything  in  a  purely  material  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
provided  so  that  the  real  usefulness  of  the  schools  in  preparing  for 
life,  and  that  more  abundantly,  may  soon  be  at  least  a  possibility. 
It  his  never  been  a  possibility  before.  With  this  out  of  the  way  we 
may  draw  aside  the  veil  of  the  future. 

As  to  Teachers 

The  Alabama  teacher  of  the  future  will  be  well  trained,  unselfish 
and  perfectly  sympathetic.  Such  adjectives  as  hard,  impatient,  nag- 
ging, disloyal,  nervous,  domineering,  unkempt,  and  discourteous  can 
never  be  used  in  describing  her  and  her  work.  Such  synonyms  as 
task  master,  driver,  school-keeper,  dictator,  boss,  sloven,  mammon- 
worshiper  and  "poor  cook"  will  be  entirely  inapplicable. 

She  will  possess  in  short  the  three  great  virtues  or  rather  needs 
of  the  teacher,  energy,  sympathy  for  the  work,  and  training  in  the 
work.  No  one  succeeds  without  energy,  constancy  of  purpose  and 
perseverance.  No  one  succeeds  who  is  not  in  love  with  what  he  is 
doing  and  in  love  with  his  fellow-man,  and  "in  tune  with  the  Infinite." 
It  is  equally  true  that  no  one  succeeds,  in  full  sense,  who  is  not 
trained  specifically  for  the  work  to  be  done.  The  teacher  of  the 
future  must  know  the  how  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore  not  only  of 
the  laws  of  mathematics  but  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  society.  Not 
only  the  rules  of  grammar  but  the  rules  of  the  mitre  box;  must 
know  not  only  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  the  shining  of  the  stars, 
but  the  rising  of  yeast  and  shining  of  silverware.  She  must  not 
worship  the  god  Pan  but  must  adore  the  pie  pan. 

The  School 

The  school  of  the  future  will  be  a  consolidated  school.  A  school 
to  be  effective  must  have  three  or  more  teachers.  Fewer  cannot  be 
expected  to  support  all  the  departments  necessary  to  teach  modern 
diversified  life. 

The  following  plan  of  an  ideal  three-room  school,  taken  largely 
from  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Bourland,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Education  and  Industry,  makes  it  possible 
for  a  school  of  this  size  to  really  serve  the  community. 
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Suggested   Plan 

There  should  be  a  man  for  principal  in  charge  of  agriculture  and 
boys'  and  men's  clubs.  Woman  first  assistant  directing  domestic 
science  and  in  charge  of  girls'  and  women's  canning  and  poultry 
clubs.  Second  woman  assistant  directing  home-making  clubs  among 
women  looking  after  the  artistic  and  recreation  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  principal  organizes  the  boys  in  the  school  into  an  Evergreen 
Corn  Club,  admitting  all  other  boys  within  reach  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements. The  club  undertakes  plant  study,  regular  courses,  at  its 
weekly  meetings  including  experiments  and  demonstrations.  County 
demonstration  agents,  instructors  from  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  others  assist  in  this  work.  An  acre  will  be  planted  at  the 
school,  the  boys  returning  after  the  close  of  school  once  or  twice  a 
week  to  keep  up  the  cultivation  and  to  hold  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  club.  Bach  boy  will  have  his  home  three  acres,  of  course,  which 
he  cultivates  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  and  county  demon- 
stration agent  and  upon  which  he  reports  regularly. 

The  farmer's  club  made  up  of  men  of  the  neighborhood.  Organ- 
ized and  directed  by  the  principal  and  the  county  demonstration 
agent  with  assistance  from  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  and  other  sources.  It  will  be  best  to  center  upon  a  specific 
crop,  we  will  say  potatoes.  Each  man  agrees  to  plant  a  certain 
number  of  acres.  The  club,  meeting  once  a  week,  undertakes  plant 
studies  which  lead  to  the  potato  and  to  the  most  successful  methods 
of  its  cultivation. 

The  farmer's  club  will  be  organized  both  as  a  producing  and  a 
marketing  association  to  handle  not  only  what  its  members  produce 
but  the  products  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  and  women's  labor. 

The  first  assistant  will  organize  all  the  girls  in  the  school  to- 
gether with  others  from  the  neighborhood  who  can  meet  the  require- 
ments into  a  canning  club.  Plant  studies  will  be  undertaken  at  the 
weekly  meetings  which  lead  to  the  tomato  and  the  best  methods  of 
its  cultivation.  A  plot  shall  be  cultivated  at  school  for  experimental 
purposes  but  each  girl  must  have  her  own  plot  at  home  in  addition. 
Assistance  for  this  work  can  be  had  from  the  county  canning  dem- 
onstrator as  well  as  from  school  supervisors  and  other  sources. 

The  first  assistant  also  organizes  all  the  women  into  a  club 
dealing : 

1.  With  cooking,  sewing,  the  problems  of  domestic  economy  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  a  home. 

2.  With  poultry.  A  class  in  animal  life  naturally  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  school.  This  can  be  directed  to  poultry  management. 
Then  from  the  larger  girls  together  with  such  women  of  the  neigh- 
borhood as  may  be  interested  a  poultry  club  can  be  formed  market- 
ing its  products  through  the  farmers  marketing  association  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  second  assistant  should  have  for  her  special  duty  the  pro- 
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motion  of  music  and  entertainments.  She  might  teach  also  house- 
hold management  and  decorations  covering  the  whole  ground  of  the 
aesthetic  in  country  life. 

These  clubs  continue  their  activities  throughout  the  entire  year. 
With  the  work  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  we  relate  an  organic 
series  of  exercise  in  number,  drawing,  modeling,  hand-working  with 
tools,  writing  and  reading. 

Our  motto  will  be  a  school  for  every  child  and  every  child  in 
school. 

The  school  building  will  be  built  along  modern  hygienic  lines. 
Location,  ventilation,  fenestration  will  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  the 
laws  of  man  can  authorize  and  the  wits  of  man  devise.  Each  school 
will  have  at  least  ten  acres  of  ground.  This  ten-acre  plot  will  con- 
tain the  school  building  proper,  the  teacher's  home  proper,  and  the 
pig  sty  and  the  barn  "and  the  dairy  house  nigh  it"  and  "every  loved 
spot  that  our  infancy  knew".  For  there  will  be  peach  trees,  water- 
melons, a  forge,  a  windmill  (but  no  windlass)  and  an  athletic  field. 
In  fact,  everything  childhood  loves  except  "the  old  oaken  bucket". 
Instead  of  that  there  will  be  a  force  pump  and  a  sanitary  fountain. 

There  may  be  spelling  bees,  quilting  bees  and  all  kinds  of  social 
gatherings  at  this  school  seat. 

This  revolution  and  revelation  can  never  be  brought  about  by 
law,  by  money  or  by  religion.  This  condition  can  be  brought  about 
only  by  the  teachers  in  co-operation  with  the  women  in  the  homes 
of  the  country. 

Results 

What  will  be  the  results  of  our  better  laws  and  community  or- 
ganization? 

I.  Increased  Production.  This  will  be  brought  about  through 
improved  methods  of  cultivation,  seed  selection,  conservation  of  re- 
sources, and  diversification  of  crops  and  other  output. 

II.  By  Increased  Profits.  This  may  be  brought  about  by  co- 
operative manufacture,  co-operative  marketing,  by  co-operative  build- 
ing, by  improved  machinery  or  implements,  by  preventing  waste,  and 
by  establishing  eventually  a  rural  credits  system  for  procuring  cheap 
working  capital. 

III.  By  actually  performing  the  miracle  of  adding  days  upon 
days  to  the  period  of  human  life. 

This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  nutritious  foods  properly  pre- 
pared, by  sanitary  homes,  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices,  by 
community  efforts  for  social,  mental,  and  moral  progress. 
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THE  ATTENDANCE 

In  addition  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Alabama  Girls  Technical  Insti- 
tute, the  following  attended  the  Home  Economics  Conference: 

Miss  Sallie  J.  Avery,  Greensboro. 

N.  R.  Baker,  Editor  Educational  Exchange,  Birmingham. 

W.  C.  Blasingame,  President  District  Agricultural  School,  Ever- 
green. 

Charles  A.  Brown,  Principal  Central  High  School,  Birmingham. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Brown,  Birmingham. 

Miss  Lucile  Cazier,  Muscoda  Mines,  Bessemer. 

Mrs.  Marjory  Camper,  Sidney  Lanier  High  School,  Montgomery. 

Miss  Bianca  Cocciola,  Birmingham. 

Miss   Maryglen  Cornelius,  Agricultural   School,  Jackson. 

Dr.  B.  V.  B.  Dixon,  President  Sophie-Newcomb  College,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Mabel  G.  Dowling,  Ensley. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mr.  L.  N.  Duncan,  State  Agent  Extension  Worker,  Auburn. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Farrar,  Blount  County  High  School,  Blountsville. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Fitzgerald,  Birmingham. 

Miss  Dana  Gatchel,  Marion  County  High  School,  Marion. 

Miss  Louise  Gilder,  Mt.  Meigs. 

Miss  Sarah  Gilder,  Public  Schools,  Ensley. 

Miss  Jean  Gould,  Bessemer  High  School,  Bessemer. 

Miss  Sarah  Will  Gunter,  I.  I.  &  C,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Miss  May  Hansis,  Public  Schools,  Birmingham. 

Miss  Lucile  Hargis,  Central  High  School,  Birmingham. 

Miss  Willie  A.  Harris,  District  Agricultural  School,  Wetumpka. 

Miss  Nan  Henderson,  Womans  College,  Montgomery. 

Miss  Anne  E.  Kennedy,  Centerville. 

Miss  Annie  Kemp,  State  Normal,  Jacksonville. 

Miss  Carolyn  Lamar,  Public  School,  Marvel. 

Miss  Nora  Lantz,  Public  School,  Shelby  Springs. 

Miss  Mildred  LeBar,  Fossil  Mines,  T.  C.  I.  &  R.  R.  Co.,  Bessemer. 

Miss  Claude  Luttrell,  Clay  County  High  School,  Ashland. 

Miss  Sarah  Marks,  State  Normal,  Jacksonville. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Marshall,  Red  Cross  Nurse,  Chilton  County. 

Miss  Maude  Martin,  Public  School,  Marvel. 

Miss  Mildred  Meroney,  Public  School,  Marbury. 

Miss  Mabel  Milhan,  Dallas  Academy,  Selma. 

Mr.  J.  Sterling  Moran,  Student  Rural  Social  Life,  Chilton  County. 

Miss  Gladys  McGill,  State  Normal,  Livingston. 

Miss  Stella  Palmer,  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Miss  Lady  Portis,  Dallas  County  High  School,  Plantersville. 

Miss  Madge  J.  Reese,  Extension  Worker,  Auburn. 
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Miss  Jennie  Rosser,  Jefferson  County  Extension  Worker. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rutland,  State  High  School  Inspector,  Auburn. 

J.  L.  Sibley,  State  Rural  School  Inspector,  Montgomery. 

Miss  Lillian  Snelgrove,  District  Agricultural  School,  Albertville. 

Miss  Martha  A.  Sproull,  State  Normal  School,  Troy. 

Miss  Josephine  Strong,  Birmingham. 

Miss  Mary  Frank  Sturdivant,  Brierfield  Public  School,  Brierfield. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Thomas,  State  High  School  Inspector,  University,  Ala. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Williams,  Chilton  County  Public  School. 

Miss  Mary  Woolley,  Public  School,  Shelby  County. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

We,  the  undersigned  visitors  of  the  Home  Economics  Conference, 
desire  to  thus  express  our  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  extended 
us  by  the  Alabama  Girls  Technical  Institute;  the  President  and  others 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  conference:  Mrs.  Palmer  for  her 
gracious  hospitality:  the  faculty  for  their  co-operation:  Miss  Rem- 
baugh  and  Mrs.  Phillips  and  their  associates  for  adding  to  our 
physical  comforts;  and  the  girls  who  generously  vacated  and  cared 
for  our  rooms, 

SARAH  WILL  GUNTER, 
MARTHA  A.  SPROULL, 
MARJORIE  CAMPER, 
NAN  HENDERSON, 
January  30,  1915.  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


ELECTIONS. 


Before  the  conference  adjourned,  a  permanent  organization  to 
be  known  a^  "The  Alabama  Home  Economics  Association"  was 
formed.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Miss  Martha 
Patterson,  Director  of  Domestic  Art,  A.  G.  T.  I.;  Vice-President,  Mr. 
James  L.  Sibley,  Department  of  Education,  Montgomery;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Miss  Nellie  Tappan,  State  Extension  Worker,  A.  G.  T.I.; 
Executive  Committee,  Miss  Martha  Sproull,  State  Normal  School,  Troy; 
Miss  May  Hansis,  City  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Birmingham; 
Miss  Nan  Henderson,  Instructor  Home  Economics  Woman's  College, 
Montgomery. 


